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Men and Manpower 


A the week-end, a new plan was announced to bring a 
million additional workers into the war industries by 
next August. It was pointed out that the growth of the 
Army made the recruitment of fresh labour necessary for 
two reasons: on the one hand, men will be withdrawn from 
industry to be trained for fighting—including even skilled 
artisans, because the modern mechanised Army must have 
industrial craftsmen; on the other, the bigger Army will 
need equipment in vast quantities. The recruits to industry 
(half are to be men, half women) will thus be needed, 
first, to fill gaps and, secondly, to increase output. 
Accordingly, it was announced, the Ministry of Labour 
has agreed with the representatives of employers and 
workers in the engineering industry to facilitate training 
“on the job” in the war factories. 

On examination, however, the new plan proved to be 
hardly 1 new and scarcely a plan. For the most part, the 
announcement merely restated the obvious requirements of 
the war industries, which have been pointed out by the 
Minister of Labour himself at intervals for six months and 
by unofficial observers (including The Economist) for 
fifteen. There is, first, the nced for skilled men to occupy 
key positions—the scarcity of these makes a bottleneck 
which is hard to widen because real skill is the product of 
lengthy and varied experience; and there is, secondly, the 
need for semi-skilled and unskilled workers, who can 
readily be trained in large numbers to form the base of the 
enlarged industrial pyramid. The first need can only be 
satisfied by industry itself under guidance and pressure 
from the Ministry, which has now had inspectors for this 
purpose for some time. It is a problem of distribution. All 
the available skilled men must be employed full time on 
essential work, and every able and experienced artisan 
Must be raised to the most responsible position he can 
cope with. The ratio of skilled to unskilled workers in the 
processes of production must be diminished by dilution to 


eke out the supply of craftsmen, and thereby make it 
possible to broaden the base of the pyramid appreciably. 

This is common sense and, by now, common knowledge. 
The only new item in the latest official statement on these 
points is the admission that, after more than a year of war, 
these objectives still represent aspiration rather than 
achievement. Their constant reiteration has seemingly not 
enabled the Ministry’s inspectors to secure their fulfilment, 
and the apparent shortage of skilled men is still much 
greater than the real shortage would be if they were 
properly distributed. While it is impossible to tell what the 
obstacles have been, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
all parties have been to blame; the Ministry by failing to 
give a sufficiently positive lead and apply sanctions; the 
trade unions by hedging round the process of dilution with 
ultra-cautious safeguards; the employers by regarding the 
distribution of skilled workers, not as a national concern, 
but as the concern of individual firms anxious to cling on 
to their own craftsmen, and even to seduce them away 
from other firms. It is certainly an advance to have it 
stated oflicially, and quite specifically, that key workers— 
tool-room workers and machine setters—are to be regarded 
as a national pool—the possession of industry as a whole 
and not of particular employers. What is lacking is any sign 
of a proposal to make this declaration more effective in the 
day-to-day hiring and employment of these industrial 
craftsmen. 

The same point applies to the second requirement of the 
war industries—the training of the rank and file of fresh 
workers to do the less skilled jobs. It has at last been 
agreed, apparently, that, although these men and women 
must necessarily be trained in factories actually engaged 
in war work, they are not to be regarded as being trained 
for employment in the particular factories where they 
receive instruction. Obviously, they are being trained to 
enter war industry at whatever point their services may be 
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needed, and the particular employer of any trainee is no 
more than the agent of the Government, upon whose pro- 
duction programme the scale and incidence of these extra 
labour requirements directly depend. In effect, this is now 
officially admitted, but at this point Mr Bevin’s logic 
appears to break down. He is disappomted with the results 
of the appeals he has been making for the past six months 
for employers to increase the number of men and women 
in training. He admits that the present facilities for training 
in Government centres, technical colleges and industry are, 
severally and collectively, inadequate to turn out the 
tens of thousands of semi-skilled and the hundreds of 
thousands of unskilled recruits who will be urgently needed 
in the next few months. But he is still unwilling, it seems, 
to admit that, simply because individual employers are no 
more than the agents of war industry as a whole—and of 
the community—in this matter, it is the Government’s 
responsibility, and not theirs, to provide the additional 
labour for training, to insist upon the instruction of these 
trainees according to a set programme of labour supply 
and to take steps to see that its decisions are carried out 
in detail. 

Admittedly, the Ministry of Labour has agreed to pay 
the direct cost of training, to maintain factory trainees and 
to make grants to craftsmen told off as instructors. This 
was done some time ago and includes women. But 
over the number of trainees and their distribution there is 
apparently to be no control at all beyond pleas and ad- 
monitions; the Government’s economic measures often 
seem consciously contrived to avoid releasing men and 
women from non-essential work; and the nation is thus 
given no guarantee at all that the workers needed to ensure 
its safety and eventual victory will be forthcoming. 
Employers will still take on trainees, as a general rule, only 
when they consider that their own work in hand is actually 
being held up for lack of labour. The future requirements 
of the arms programme are not, and cannot be, their 
individual concern. And, in any case, no flow of labour set 
free from other duties is made available to them. The 
Ministry of Labour itself admits that a million of these 
industrial recruits will be wanted in the next twelve 
months; the total requirements of the war industries will 
not fall far short of three times that number; and yet the 
policy of “ advice, appeal and exhortation ” which has pro- 
duced only a derisory number of retrained workers, when 
set beside these targets, is to be continued. 

What is the explanation of this extraordinary lack of 
drive and foresight? It is not lack of understanding on 
Mr Bevin’s part. Since he became Minister, every speech 
he has made and every statement of his department has 
shown a progressive understanding of the goal that should 
be sought and of the technical means needed to reach it— 
the economy of skill and the transfer of labour. Yet this 
latest “ plan,” so far from being a positive programme, is 
at bottom a confession of administrative failure on both 
counts; the country’s craftsmen are still too wastefully 
insufficient. “ Try again ’—that is the only solution offered: 
“T am taking steps immediately to bring to the notice of 
all engineer employers the need . . is the formula. 

In the days of Mr Brown, shortcomings were easily ex- 
plained. Those were the days when “ it isn’t necessary ’ 
was the slogan throughout al! the departments of the war 
effort. But times changed, because of the “ awful hazard ” 
in which the nation instantly found itself six months ago. 
There was a frenzied effort to undo in a few weeks the 
failures of several years. In a sense, this “‘ Dunkirk men- 
tality” may partly explain Mr Bevin’s failure to make 
good his professions. When defeat seemed near, there was 
no time for planning ahead; it was aircraft and tanks 
to-day that were wanted then, not twice as many tomorrow. 
Now, when the imminent danger has been warded off, this 
frenzy perhaps lingers, and there may be Ministers who 
still refuse to slow down production in a single factory 
by a single fraction of time to permit the training of fresh 
workers. But no one could claim that the present rate of 
output in any branch of war supplies is within range of 
what may be needed in the end. Our chances of victory 
depend, not upon production being maintained at the 
present level, but on its being dramatically speeded up 
within the next twelve months. 
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There is no doubt that this attitude of “ there is no 
time” is a factor in impeding wise planning. It is not 
easy to pass from the stage of maximum output by limited 
equipment to the stage of full production, and the dis. 
inclination to slow down the wheels of industry, whether 
to introduce new models or to provide for the training of 
new workers is understandable. What is more disturbing jg 
the suspicion that, despite the shocks of last spring and 
early summer, the slogan “ it isn’t necessary” is not dead. 
Now that the first peril is past, the need for extraordinary 
policies is not so readily granted. It is not unknown for 
people even inside the Ministry of Labour to argue stil] 
that any really considerable transfer of labour from industry 
to industry or from region to region, with all the expense 
and administrative friction that such a turnover must 
entail, is not needed; and that every reasonable require- 
ment could be met simply by making the distribution 
of experienced workpeople—admittedly, an essential task 
with first priority—more efficient. Those who argue in 
this way rank with the critics who have opposed the 
resumption of registration for military service with the 
contention that we cannot equip a large Army and that 
the mobilisation of more men for production precludes 
the mobilisation of more men for the Services. Both ignore 
the huge reservoir of manpower—and womanpower— 
which is mobilised neither for work (for the war effort, that 
is) nor for fighting. Until that reservoir is reduced to 
nothing, we shall be waging the war below our capacity to 
wage it. Until every man and woman that can be spared 
from the essential core of civilian work is engaged on war 
production or in the export trades, all our measures must 
be half measures. 

The cartoonist, Low, has a twin for “ Taint Necessary ” 
whom he calls “ Sno Use.” This is the most sinister figure 
of all among the impediments to positive planning. It 
opposes a large Army on the unspoken ground that the 
Nazi land forces are invulnerable. It discredits the mass 
mobilisation of labour power on the ground, also seldom 
spoken, that the disturbance caused by the wholesale 
closing down of non-essential trades and the change-over 
of the nation’s entire resources to war work cannot justify 
the results achieved in greater striking power. It is afraid 
of drastic action, which it dubs, in private at least, revolu- 
tionary; and in public it is immensely impressed by the 
difficulties of every proposal for bold and positive action. 
It is, at bottom, a defeatist figure: unable to see the precise 
end of the fight, it does not really believe in victory for 
either side; and, with its kind, it canvasses the prospects of 
an early peace. It had its counterpart, in multiplicate, in 
falling France last June—not traitors but men of little 
faith. 

These are the views, and these the men, who may 
perhaps be standing in the way of the energy that is ex- 
pected of the Minister of Labour. They are honest, and 
even patriotic. They may be experts in many cases, and by 
their own profession they are oiten “ downright practical 
men.” ‘They have little courage or imagination, though, 
and they are obstacles. Mr Bevin is “ disinclined ” to tell 
employers how many men they must train, by when or 
how, because he “ believes in the voluntary principle,” even 
though the “voluntary principle,’ as he miscalls it, is 
keeping down the supply of new labour to a thin stream. 
The “ voluntary principle” becomes more important than 
winning the war, or even than warding off defeat. It is 
the old, old error, the heresy that trips up the doctrinaires 
among democrats time and again: the belief that orders 
and instructions to organised interests, to employers, that 
is, and to trade unions, are incompatible with democratic 
freedom—with its corollary that democratic governments 
are incapable of positive action in an insistent world that 
will brook nothing weaker. Mr Bevin does not wish to 
“coerce” employers; he certainly does not wish to 
“ compel” workers; and so he leaves to employers and 
workers the impossible task of marshalling and deploying 
themselves for victory. While this is so, the Minister has 
no plan. Only when he can bring himself to put his 
schemes boldly into practice, enforcing the economy of 
skill and the transfer and training of labour upon 
employers and workers, will the “new plan” be a plan 
at all. 
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Italy in 


HE speech with which, on November 18th, Mussolini 
broke the silence of some months was not the speech 
of a confident or comfortable man. A defensive note ran 
through it, as though the Duce were battling with an in- 
visible audience of hostile critics to whom he felt obliged 
to justify his policy, yet without much hope of convincing 
them. The speech was full of assertions but empty of argu- 
ment; and not all the assertions on earth can disguise the 
fact that the war is not going according to plan. Hence 
the unusual note of uneasiness, the singular lack of 
bombast, the defensive tone of the Duce’s latest bout of 
oratory. 

The original miscalculation was in June. Then, with the 
French armies melting away “ as if by the heat of the sun ” 
and the whole of the Continent passing under Axis control, 
it seemed, on any normal calculation, impossible that 
Britain should continue the struggle, outnumbered as she 
was in the air, without an army and thrown by the French 
defection into naval inferiority in the Mediterranean. 
Accordingly the Italian intervention of June 10th was 
planned for a time when the actual fighting would 
be virtually over and Italy, in reward for her “ moral 
solidarity,” could take without a struggle her share of 
the spoils. 

But the British people, in their unenviable stupidity, de- 
cided to continue the war. “ Can it be,” asked the Italian 
press incredulously, “ that 47 million Englishmen are in 
fact 47 million Churchills? ” In Egypt we were left with 
small land forces and a strategy planned on the basis of 
the large French armies in Syria and Tunis. Now both 
our flanks were exposed. On sea, the defection of the 
French fleet and its possible surrender to the Axis made it 
look for a few black weeks as though the position of our 
Mediterranean Fleet might prove untenable. Then was the 
time for Mussolini to strike hard at Egypt and at the Fleet. 

Italy did not seize the opportunity for the simple 
reason that her war preparations had been made not for 
fighting but for victory. Neither in Italy nor in Libya were 
the armed forces on a real war footing. There had been 
no full mobilisation, for which one of the reasons was a 
severe shortage of equipment, even of such essentials as 
coats and boots. Coastal defences and anti-aircraft batteries 
were not fully organised, war output was down and ten 
months’ inactivity had reduced the comparative standard 
of skill of Italy’s pilots. Nor were all her 2,000 front-line 
aircraft of first-class quality—as the disastrous excursion 
against Britain proved. War reserves were low. The asser- 
tion that our lenient blockade allowed Italy to bring up her 
stores to a war basis was true only in certain materials. 
In general, Italy’s function had been, not to prepare for a 
long war herself, but to feed the German war machine. 
Even in petrol, stocks were estimated to be sufficient for 
not more than six months’ heavy fighting, and coal 
supplies, now entirely dependent upon the German railway 
system, were soon to be at the mercy of the British 
bomber. Drastic restrictions on the use of coal for domestic 
purposes were quickly introduced and the Italians are 
facing a cold and a hungry winter. 

There is no threat of actual starvation. Italy’s own 
Wheat harvest can probably cover a basic minimum. But 
there is no surplus to replace the formerly imported food- 
stuffs whose inflow is at an end. Butter, eggs and olive oil, 
the Italian staples, are very scarce and there are four 
meatless days a week. Prices have risen, for food and 
clothing between 50 and 60 per cent. But wages are 
stabilised and in some industries have even been reduced. 

lhe psychological preparation for a prolonged war was 
€ven more unsatisfactory. Little fighting and much booty, 
Blitzkrieg and victory were the common themes of poli- 
ticians and the press. It was not until August that warn- 
ings began to appear that the war might be long and hard, 
and the reaction from the early facile optimism was 
damaging. 
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Trouble 


Thus in July and August, when Italy may have had it 
in her power, with German help, to crush our resistance 
in the Mediterranean, she held her hand. Neither militarily 
nor psychologically were the Italian people braced for a 
real struggle, and with the air attacks on England begin- 
ning and German troops massing behind the invasion ports 
Mussolini could still hope to be spared a war by a British 
defeat at the hands of Germany. The July and August 
campaigns in Africa accordingly followed a military line 
of least resistance. Neither Kassala, Gallabat, Moyale, nor 
even British Somaliland made any very great contribution 
to the general problem of driving the British out of the 
Near East. And the attack on Egypt hung fire. 

Hitler’s decisive failure in the air battle for Britain put 
an end to this period of military stalemate. The weakening 
of Britain’s air and naval forces was an essential prelimi- 
nary to successful invasion, and since it could not be 
achieved by direct assault, a diversion to other fronts was 
clearly necessary. It is likely that, at about the end of 
August, Hitler began to press his ally for more active 
intervention in the Mediterranean. But the Italians’ reply, 
the advance to Sidi Barrani, was obviously unsatisfactory, 
since the territory occupied had already been evacuated 
by the British. Once again, Italy chose the line of least 
resistance. 

Whether as a consequence of Italy’s inactivity or merely 
as a manifestation of his new position as master of Europe, 
Hitler’s tone to his ally changed after the defeat of France. 
Much of the old effusiveness disappeared and the diplo- 
matic manceuvres of the summer and autumn were carried 
on with only the most casual reference to Rome. Italy’s 
“sphere of influence” in the Balkans, which had tradi- 
tionally included Hungary, was brutally invaded, and Italy 
was not invited to do more than put a rubber stamp on the 
dismemberment of Roumania. Nor did the Italians fare 
much better in the West. In his desire to win the French 
over to active intervention against Britain, Hitler was not 
above seeking a bargain with Laval—naturally at his ally’s 
expense. Italy was not consulted over the negotiations 
between Vichy and Berlin, and while the expulsions from 
Lorraine showed that Germany had not diminished her 
own claims on France, Italy was not permitted to occupy 
even a town in Savoy, Corsica or the Riviera. Hitler’s fear 
of stirring up trouble in North Africa and weakening 
Laval’s position led to a conspiracy of silence over the 
fate of Tunis and Algeria. 

It is, therefore, possible to discern a dual purpose in the 
Italian attack on Greece. On the one hand, it is an attempt 
to rehabilitate Italy’s reputation with her impatient and 
contemptuous ally by creating that diversion in the Near 
East for which Hitler has been pressing. An Italian occupa- 
tion of the Greek mainland and of Crete would, it was 
argued, increase the jeopardy of the British fleet in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and at the same time provide Italy 
with convenient bases for the attack on Alexandria. 

At the same time, the attack on Greece was aimed 
against Hitler in that it was an Italian attempt to seize 
the only remaining part of the Balkans allotted to Italy 
before the Fuehrer again changed his mind. To this extent, 
it was an independent line, designed to strengthen Italy’s 
bargaining position when the French Empire came up for 
redistribution. 

Unfortunately for the Italians, the war on Greece, like 
the war on the West, was launched under a misconception. 
It was firmly believed that the Greeks would offer no 
resistance. Italy was asking only for what other Balkan 
States had conceded without protest to Hitler—the right 
to transfer troops to occupy certain strategic points 
“without prejudice to Greek sovereignty.” Accordingly, 
Italy’s preparations, whether in Albania or in Italy, were 
sketchy and insufficient, and the attack was launched into 
high mountains on the threshold of winter—with the 
result that the outcome of the campaign is likely to be the 
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exact opposite of the two aims for which it was launched. 

Far from weakening Britain’s position in the Near East, 
Italy has directly strengthened it. However much or 
little of the Greek mainland it is possible for us to hold, 
Crete has been secured for the Allied cause, and the 
island serves the dual purpose of providing offensive 
bases against the cities of Italy and a defensive base for 
Alexandria. 

On the other hand, it is likely that Hitler, far from re- 
instating Italy in his good favour, is watching with a 
certain sardonic pleasure the troubles of his fellow-Dictator 
and is waiting to intervene on Italy’s side at the moment 
which will humiliate her most. The Duce, begging for help, 
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will be reduced to a new depth of dependence and seryj. 
tude and with him sink the unhappy Italians. In Mussolin;’s 
own words, “the union” between Germany and Italy 
“becomes every day more intimate and extends to qjj 
fields and all activities from the military to the economic. 
from the political to the spiritual.” If for “the union oj 
the two countries” we were to substitute “ German 
domination of Italy,” the statement would be all too true 
Small wonder, therefore, that the Duce is forced to protes 
against pacifism and defeatism among his Italians. How 
can they fight with zest in a war after which, if they are 
successful, they will become a German puppet state? 
Italy’s only hope lies in a British victory. 


The Supply of Brains 


HE latest slogan to attain some currency in public 

discussion is ‘that this is a “battle of brains.” The 
phrase has been mainly applied to the propaganda 
struggle; but there is an obvious sense in which it is true 
of every department of the war, and truest of all of its 
supreme direction. To be stronger than the enemy, we 
must organise our industry better than he does, we must 
plan more successfully on the psychological front, we must 
show a better ability to see round the next bend in the 
road. In a word, we must be cleverer than he is. 

In this “battle of brains” we have several immense 
advantages. Brains thrive on freedom; they wither in an 
atmosphere of tyranny. We need not, perhaps, be unduly 
afraid of the brain-power of a State whose dominant party 
is recruited from the sweepings of the streets or of a 
country which has expelled or imprisoned much of its 
science and learning. But we need to ask ourselves whether 
we too make the best use we might of the native abilities 
of the people. One of the weaknesses uncovered by the 
war which cannot fail to strike the observer in this country 
is the serious shortage of talent in every walk of life. It 
is not merely the usual phenomenon that genius is rare 
and that “there is plenty of room at the top”; there are 
many fewer men of real ability at the top of every pro- 
fession and vocation than there were, say, twenty-five 
years ago. Is there any set of men in politics to-day who 
can be compared with the two front benches of 1914 in 
personal ability? In the Civil Service, there are a few 
excellent—but over-worked—men at the head, but there 
seem to be very few brilliant young men emerging like 
the Beveridges, the Stamps and the Salters of the last war. 
In literature or in the theatre, the big names are those 
that were big before 1914, with very few candidates to 
replace them. In industry, as has frequently been be- 
moaned, there are very few men who can be relied upon 
for a difficult job of production. Familiarity certainly 
makes the picture more contemptuous than is strictly 
accurate; but it is hardly possible to deny that the 
field of selection for posts of real leadership is uncommonly 
narrow. 

Few foreigners—few observers from our own Dominions 
—would have any hesitation in identifying what it is in our 
national structure that imposes this arbitrary decimation 
of the candidates for leadership; it is our peculiar educa- 
tional system. Pedagogically, we need have no cause for 
shame; British education is weak on the technical side, but 
on the whole it is as successful a trainer of minds as other 
national systems. It has shown itself readier than most 
to experiment with progressive ideas, and it has always 
recognised the fundamental truth that education comes 
from the pupil’s learning, not from the teacher’s teaching. 
The peculiar defect of British education is that it per- 
petuates a caste distinction such as few other countries 
have. This is the only country in the world where differ- 
ences in accent (as distinct, of course, from differences in 
literacy) have a paramount social and economic import- 
ance. This is the only country in the world where the 
importance of being obviously different, in speech and 
bearing, from the mass of the people is so great that 
middle-class families will stint themselves of all but neces- 
saries in order to pay the heavy cost of educating their 





sons in schools whose merit is not educational but purely 
social. There is, it is true, an educational ladder broad 
enough to enable statesmen (themselves the products of 
Eton) to proclaim with pride—and, indeed, with truth— 
that a clever boy from the poorest family can find his way 
to the proudest of the ancient Universities. But the ladder 
by-passes the establishments where the indefinable stamp 
of correctness is applied. There are no scholarships (or s 
few as to be negligible) that take the poor boy to the 
Public Schools, and when he arrives at the University it is 
too late for him, save in the most exceptional cases, to 
cross the dividing line. . 

The results of this system are, from the point of view of 
public policy and of the efficiency of the State, most un- 
fortunate. It is not that there is much deliberate exclusion 
of the under-privileged but fully-educated boy from the 
posts that lead to the top—though there is unquestionably 
a great deal of unconscious bias through the inevitable 
tendency of the dispensers of jobs to reproduce their own 
kind. But any poor boy who has climbed up the educational 
ladder has been made very aware by the time he reaches 
the top that, though he may be able to write examination 
papers as well as anyone, there are many other equally 
important things—accent, turns of speech, habits of dress 
—in which he has not been educated. The result, in some 
is to generate shyness and lack of self-confidence; in others 
to breed the aggressiveness of the inferiority complex; in 
both to give a twist to the character that is a real handicap 
throughout life. The public schools turn out perhaps 
10,000 boys a year; from this tiny fraction—about 2 per 
cent.—of each year’s graduates to life we select the great 
majority of those who are to be given an easy road to the 
top. The selection is clearly not one of merit. 

But, it might be objected, if this is the result of having 
two separate educational systems, why have its defects 
only become apparent in the last twenty-five years? ‘The 
reason is to be found precisely in the great growth of the 
public school habit that has gone with the growing pros- 
perity of the middle and professional classes in the present 
century. In the nineteenth century, only a handful of the 
more ornamental professions—politics, diplomacy, the 
Army, the Church and the Bar—were affected by this 
educational exclusivity. In all the other professions—in 
medicine, for example—and pre-eminently in industry and 
commerce, it was no advantage, but often a positive handi 
cap, to carry the stigmata of a public school boy. A middle- 
class parent could do his duty by his sons by sending them 
to the local grammar school. All that is changed now, and 
there is hardly a single one of the avenues to a high income 
or a position of honour in the community where it is not 4 
signal advantage to possess the badges of correctness. Even 
the Labour Party cannot be entirely excepted from this 
generalisation. 

It has become a matter of grave urgency to break down 
the barrier that divides the British people into two nations. 
Hitherto, the very great educational progress of the past 
seventy years has been directed towards providing intcl- 
lectual and pedagogical opportunities for the children of 
the poor. But admirable though the growth of the state- 
supported secondary school system is, it has not prevented 
a hardening of the social cleavage, and further progress 
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along the same lines will have the same failure. The 
multiplication of scholarships will not cure the social 
evil. Even the creation of scholarships to the public 
schools themselves will merely create a new social dis- 
tinction between scholars and non-scholars. It is not 
the extension to a few selected poor boys of the right of 
entry to the privileged circle itself, or rather—since there 
is a great deal to be said for having special schools to 
inculcate the qualities of leadership—the dissociation of 
privilege from financial means. What is pernicious is not 
the existence of officers to lead the troops of society, 
but that commissions should be obtainable by purchase 
and—almost—by purchase only. The remedy—to con- 
tinue the military metaphor—is not merely to give com- 
missions to men chosen from the ranks, but also to 
insist that everybody shall prove his merit in the ranks 
before being commissioned. We have learned this lesson 
now in the Army; but not in our educational system. So 
long as there are schools which confer on their graduates 
special privileges in the State, it is to the State’s interest 
to see that entry to them is not only secured to merit, but 
to merit only. The social barriers will be broken down, not 
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when a few poor boys go to the rich boys’ schools, but 
when a lot of rich boys go to the poor boys’ schools—as 
they do in France, in Germany, in Scandinavia, in America, 
in the Dominions, in Scotland (until very recently), in fact 
everywhere but in England. 

There are few tasks of reconstruction more necessary 
than to find ways and means of moving in this direction. 
At the same time, the remedy must be related to the 
proved defect. Nothing would be more foolish than to 
attack the public school system out of sheer envy or in a 
doctrinaire levelling spirit. We must not, in this as in other 
matters, assume ourselves to be at fault on no better 
evidence than that foreigners do it differently. But, if it is 
true, as has been here suggested, that we are suffering from 
a bottleneck in the process of selecting, training and en- 
couraging men of ability, and if the bottleneck is to be 
found in the peculiar nature of our educational system, 
then no attachment to traditional ways can weigh very 
much in the balance against the necessity, in an increasingly 
troubled and predatory world, of ensuring that our demo- 
cracy is as efficient and effective as human brains can 
make it. 


Economic Life in Captive France 


HE economic disaster which followed the military 
and political collapse of France was unprecedented. 
In the sudden transition from war to armistice there were 
no plans for warding off economic catastrophe by provid- 
ing for the gradual demobilisation of men and factories 
and for the creation of peacetime work; and the policy of 
the invader is to aim deliberately at the reduction of 
France to the status of a dependency. For five months the 
Vichy Government has been virtually helpless. 

In unoccupied France most industries are paralysed. 
Immediately after the armistice, all the war factories were 
closed down, and the manufacture, import and export of 
war materials was forbidden. The metal industries were 
heavily hit, and no chemical factory can restart production 
without a licence. The position of industries not directly 
connected with the war is hardly less grave. Raw materials 
are scarce because of the cessation of overseas imports and 
because of German requirements; transport and finance 
are in disorder. In textiles, only 30 per cent. of the 
quantity of raw materials used in 1938 can be used by the 
mills now; new works cannot be set up and old ones 
cannot be extended; the manufacture of carpets, lace and 
shawls is forbidden. Until September, the silk industry 
of Lyons and the glove industry of Grenoble carried on on 
a limited scale; but since then most of the factories have 
been closed; they are cut off from the foreign markets 
tor which they used to work. The production of shoes has 
been standardised and only eight styles may now be 
manufactured. The special quality of the manufactures of 
fashionable France is being swept away. 

In the occupied zone, under the Germans, the position 
is not much better. The coal mines in the North are 
working, but the textile factories of Roubaix, Tourcoing, 
Elbeuf, Mulhouse and Epinal are standing idle. The plant 
of many motor-car and metal works was dismantled and 
removed behind the Loire line during the retreat of the 
French Army in June, and there it remains owing to 
the lack of transport facilities. Nor, curiously enough, are 
the Germans very anxious to have this plant reinstalled. 
The fact is that the policy of “ de-industrialising ” France 
seems quite often to the Germans more important than the 
immediate advantages they might derive from putting 
French industry back to work. 

The consequence of all this in both halves of France 
has been mass unemployment. The Vichy Press estimated 
the number of unemployed in October in all France to be 
between two and three millions; and the return of nearly 
2,000,000 war prisoners from Germany would certainly 
make the situation still worse. The Vichy Government 
has shown little initiative in dealing with this problem. 

ecently, however, a five-year plan of public works has 


been announced, the expenses amounting to 25 milliard 
francs. At the end of October 8,000 million francs were 
placed at the disposal of M. Berthelot, the Minister of 
Transport, to provide work for the unemployed. 

Transport is the sorest spot in France’s economic 
distress. Traffic between the two zones depends on the 
wishes of the invaders; in fact, it is practically suspended. 
The occupied zone itself is divided into five sub-zones, 
with difficult intercommunication; and nearly three- 
quarters of the rolling stock of the French railways in this 
region have been requisitioned. Very great numbers of 
motor cars, left on the roads during the retreat, have also 
been confiscated, while those which remain in French 
possession are of little or no use, owing to the lack of 
petrol. Passenger traffic in the unoccupied zone has fallen 
away so much that it can be compared with what is known 
of the days of the civil war in Russia during the last war. 
From time to time the Germans “ magnanimously ” permit 
the use by the French of a few of the requisitioned trains 
or supply a meagre dole of petrol. These gestures are 
praised in the controlled Press, but on the whole the in- 
vader is steadily drawing the rope tighter and tighter and 
is using transport as a powerful weapon in the economic 
war which has been waged against France ever since the 
military conflict was ended by the armistice. France, re- 
nowned for the best motor transport in Europe, has gone 
back to the horse and the mule; at Auvergne markets 
horses were sold in September for 30,000 francs and mules 
for 15,000 francs. Postal communication between the two 
zones has also been largely cut off. In September, sixty 
million letters were returned to their senders, and in 
October the German authorities fixed the number of 
letters to be posted from unoccupied to occupied France 
at 100 daily—including Government correspondence. 

The picture presented by agriculture is not less gloomy. 
War damage, uncompleted harvesting and—most impor- 
tant—German looting have combined to bring about the 
ruin of the French countryside. The main food-producing 
centres are occupied by the Germans; and, according to 
German figures, the wheat harvest there amounts to some 
60-70 per cent. of the normal crop. Potato and sugar-beet 
crops in the occupied zone are also about 40 per cent. 
below normal, and the entire sugar-beet crop has been 
requisitioned and sent to Germany. These northern agri- 
cultural districts suffered severely from war damage and 
especially from the mass slaughtering of cattle. In the 
South, where wine is the chief product, the situation is 
not, on the face of it, so bad; this year’s vintage was 
particularly abundant. But here the destruction of trans- 
port facilities and the loss of foreign markets mean poverty 
just the same. 
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It is against this background that M. Caziot, Minister 
of Agriculture, and M. Marcel Déat are staging their 
pseudo-physiocratic tragi-comedy, in which they are 
posturing in imitation of the rdles of Quesnay and 
Mirabeau pére. “Back to the land,” they say—when 
agriculture is prostrate. The northern peasant, who had to 
do his harvesting this year under German bayonets and 
then saw the product of his labour carried away by the 
invader, can find singularly little consolation in M. 
Caziot’s high-sounding pronouncement that “ the peasant 
must be restored to his proper place, the highest of all.” 
“France wants less engineers and more farmers ”—this 
and a host of similar parodies of the old physiocratic 
notions are meant to camouflage, by appealing to the 
peasant tradition of France, Vichy’s complete capitulation 
in the field of economics and the surrender to the “new 
European order,” in which de-industrialised France is to 
be reduced to an agricultural hinterland of the Reich. 

The French peasant is unmoved by the flatteries and 
cajolings of the official Press. He knows how ill he is 
faring and how black the prospect is. Mass requisitioning of 
foodstuffs has now started. The Vichy Press was compelled 
to give some vent to the discontent aroused by these 
measures throughout the countryside, and complaints about 
the excessive severity of the requisitioning procedure were 
frequent enough in the Press of the last weeks. 

The plain fact behind all this talk of the regeneration 
of France is that the country is down and very nearly out. 
Defeat has meant short commons in everything. A com- 
prehensive system of food rationing was completed in 
October, and the following comparison of French and 
German rations provides the most eloquent commentary 


NOTES OF 


Moscow and London 


While Hitler was staging Molotov’s visit to Berlin on 
sensational lines, British diplomacy approached the Kremlin 
with less pomp and circumstance. A memorandum on British 
policy has, it appears, been handed in to the Russian Govern- 
ment, in which a three-point basis for the restoration of 
normal relations is tentatively outlined. Britain would give 
de facto recognition to the Baltic States, would guarantee 
Russia a place at the eventual peace conference where, among 
other things, the final status of the Baltic States would be 
discussed—and finally, would undertake to join no combina- 
tion hostile to the U.S.S.R. In return, Britain suggested an 
undertaking from Russia to remain neutral in this war and 
not to engage in anti-British propaganda. So far there has 
been no official reaction to the document, although it was 
handed in on October 22nd. And it is difficult to see exactly 
at what the proposals aim. De facto recognition would 
presumably permit the transference of Baltic assets to 
Russia. But as for the other two points, the Russians may 
argue that the war is still far from its close, and that in any 
case Britain is not likely to join a bloc against Russia while 
engaged in a mortal struggle with Germany. As for pledg- 
ing neutrality, Russia has done little else since war began. 
The truth is, of course, that so long as Germany is unde- 
defeated and the issue of the war undecided, there is no very 
solid basis upon which Anglo-Russian relations can be 


rebuilt. 


* * * 


The War in Greece 


There cannot be words warm enough to praise the 
courage and persistence of the Greeks. After a week’s heavy 
fighting in which the Italians have brought up strong rein- 
forcements and repeatedly attacked the Greek lines with 
dive-bombers—which the Greeks do not possess, Greek soil 
is virtually cleansed of the Fascist invasion. The Italians 
have been driven back across the Kalamas River, the Pindus 
line is strongly held by the Greeks, and in the north the 
battle for Koritza sways backwards and forwards. The 
heights above the town have changed hands many times 
during the past five days, and on November 17th it looked 
as though the victorious Greek advance had been brought to 
a halt by Italy’s swarms of dive-bombers. The Greeks claim 
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on the real position in France: — 
WEEKLY RATIONS IN OUNCES 
Bread Meat Sugar Fats Coffee. 


Greater Germany ......... 80 eo § 9-5 355 
IE sckscstiacithesensiens 87 12°75 4-5 3°5 3 


The Herrenvolk eat much more meat than the French, 
double the quantity of sugar and thrice as much fats. Only 
in bread has the Frenchman an advantage—a reflection 
of the fact that there are fewer foods to choose from in 
Vichy France even than in Nazi Germany. The French 
sugar ration is even less than the Polish—5.25 ounces 
a week. Macaroni, rice, cheese and milk have also been 
rationed, and the monthly potato ration was recently fixed 
at 1 kilogram in many departments, and the soap ration 
(containing about 30 per cent. of fatty acid instead of the 
usual 62 to 64 per cent.) was fixed at 100 grams a month. 

The chance of finding relief from these material suffer- 
ings in the near future is very slight. The apparatus of 
recovery is lacking: French production has no markets 
apart from the usurious invader; the bulk of French con- 
sumers have no work; transport has broken down; the cost 
of the German occupation is cripplingly heavy; and the 
Vichy Government has no authority. Nor is it the Ger- 
mans’ wish that France should recover. There is no honour 
in their armistice. Their plan is to create just one more 
economic vassal, and in sponsoring the movement for 
“ de-industrialisation’’ the Vichy Government have 
stupidly and short-sightedly given their backing to that 
plan. More and more Frenchmen, through their own bitter 
experiences, must be coming to realise how true it is that 
only freedom through the victory of Britain can save the 
community of France from economic assassination. 


THE WEEK 


that 400 of these planes were used against them in the 
Koritza sector. But the Greeks are adapting themselves to 
the new conditions, and the advance has been resumed. 
Nevertheless, the magnitude of their efforts and the superb 
quality of their courage must not blind their well-wishers 
to the danger in which they stand. They have little protec- 
tion from air attack and their own air force is hopelessly 
outnumbered. Their first need is therefore aircraft, aircraft 
and then more aircraft. It is naturally to us as her ally that 
Greece, in spite of her appeal to the United States of America, 
chiefly looks. There are, of course, technical difficulties, of 
which the greatest is the setting up and equipping of air- 
fields which in Greece are scattered and few. We have also 
to consider the general strategy of the war and establish 
our priorities on the basis of a general plan. Nevertheless, 
we cannot afford to allow any strategical niceness to stand 
in the way of the greatest measure of help we can achieve. 
As M. Nikoloudis put it in his moving appeal to the foreign 
press, “it should not be forgotten that if other strategic 
fronts have their importance, the moral front of the war 1s 
the Greek front and must at all costs be victorious.” There 
are sound military reasons for engaging Italy where she has 
proved her weakness. Even if a greater supply of aircraft 
were to weaken our position in Egypt, Italy’s is also growing 
weaker with every plane lost on the Greek frontier. But it 
is finally the moral argument that appears decisive. The 
Greeks are lighting a candle of courage in a naughty world. 
It is first of all our interests to see that it is not snuffed out. 


* * * 


Help for Italy 


Mussolini is in obvious need of help in Greece, and 
ultimately Hitler cannot probably afford to see him pushed 
into the Adriatic. But for the time being the Germans are 
in no hurry to go to the assistance of their junior partner, 
and are even taking some pleasure in the Duce’s difficulties. 
The rapacity of a Government which avoids the fighting and 
demands a large share in the booty must have been irksome 
to the Nazis, who, however rapacious themselves, have at 
least fought. The prospect of Italy fighting and fighting 
with so little success has a certain spice. Nevertheless, Hitler 
cannot afford to see a real Balkan front established. There 
will be no “new order” in Europe—Hitler’s obsession for 
the time being—so long as one small State is left to hold 
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high the banner of freedom. But in order to help Italy, 
the German army must cross neutral territory, and it is 
probable that the political implications of military help have 
been worked out in the various conferences which have gone 
on almost without interruption since M. Molotov returned 
to Moscow. Hungary, already a complaisant corridor, has 
become a military ally by joining the Three-Power Pact 
between Germany, Italy and Japan, and has recognised Axis 
“Jeadership ” in Europe. But, from the meaningless com- 
muniqué of Berlin and the customary silence of Moscow, 
little can be inferred concerning the result of the recent con- 
sultations farther East, and it now appears likely that the 
Russians have given little away. Hitler has almost 
certainly failed to persuade them to bring pressure to 
bear on Turkey, and it is this factor as much as any that 
mav determine the nature and direction of Hitler’s assis- 
tance to Italy. A descent into Thrace via Bulgaria would 
run grave risks of compromising the restored relations be- 
tween Moscow and Berlin, and it would almost certainly 
bring Turkey into the struggle. King Boris may thus have 
been summoned to Berchtesgaden not, like so many fellow 
Balkan leaders, to receive his marching orders and deliver up 
his country, but to discuss with Hitler his country’s re- 
actions if Hitler were to demand the free passage of troops 
through Jugoslavia, and the Jugoslav Government were to 
refuse. At the same time, there is little sign of military pre- 
parations among Germany’s troops in either Austria or 
Roumania, and Hitler may prefer to allow Mussolini to learn 
his humiliating lesson a little more by heart before interfer- 
fering in the struggle. 


* * * 


Coventry and After 


A new stage in the air war over Britain has started. 
The raid on Coventry, the first occasion on which any place 
but London had been subjected to intensive night-long 
bombing—though Merseyside and other districts had had 
severe attacks—ushered it in; and, although no other town 
has had the same tragic experience as Coventry, there have 
since been prolonged night attacks on a South Coast town 
and on towns in the Midlands. In the Battle of London, 
the enemy did a great deal of damage, but achieved 
no significant results, military or economic. There is no 
reason to suppose that, in the Battle of the Cities (still in- 
cluding London which suffered one of its severest attacks 
on the night after Coventry had been raided), he will do 
anything more decisive. The attack on Coventry, which was 
concentrated on the civilian heart of the city, achieved 
nothing in the nature of a knock-out blow, though casualties 
were high and damage to property and services severe; in a 
short time the life of the city will be quite normal again. 
It is only by bombing specific targets, and not whole towns, 
again and again, that it can be hoped to score successes 
that last for any time. This is the pattern of British raids 
over Germany, but the German raids have been directed far 
more against entire regions with the intention, presumably, 
not only of dismaying the poulation, but also of dislocating 
the services and communications upon which economic 
activities depend. The intensification of German night raid- 
ing, which was not unexpected, has not been prevented by 
the onset of winter weather, though the bombing has been 
hampered by bad conditions, as well as by developments in 
methods of defence. As Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert told 
an audience this week, the problem of the night raider “ is 
very far from being solved”; and still heavier and more 
concentrated attacks are to be expected. 


* * * 


Health in Shelters 


As soon as people began to crowd into the public 
Shelters at night, the danger to health, not only for the 
Shelterers themselves but for the whole community, was 
realised. As early as September 14th the Government 
appointed a Committee under Lord Horder to inquire into 
Conditions in the shelters. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions have now been published as a White Paper (Cmd. 6234, 
Price 2d.), together with the action already taken by the 
Government. It cannot be said that alarm is in any way 
dispelled by it, and Lord Horder has said that the Com- 
Mittee is still profoundly disturbed. Obviously, the prin- 
ciple of dispersal should be upheld at much as possible; 
ut, even when dispersal has been carried to its practicable 
limits, there will still be overcrowding in some shelters— 
and in the meantime overcrowding is acute. The 
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Committee urges that adequate sanitation should be pro- 
vided within the shelters—it surely hardly needed a Com- 
mittee to point that out—and that a regular inspection 
should be made by the Medical Officer of Health. The 
Government replies that instructions have been given to this 
effect. But in one Underground station there are still only 
6 chemical lavatories among 3,000 shelterers, and the con- 
sequent appalling sanitary conditions there are typical of 
other shelters. Moreover, the medical arrangements are 
chaotic. In theory, it should be simple to arrange that 
nurses should be in constant attendance with a doctor at 
hand and that persons with infectious diseases should be 
sent to hospital. But in practice it is not so simple. A doctor 
has no power to send a person to hospital except for certain 
notifiable diseases. Chicken pox is a highly infectious illness, 
but it is not notifiable and patients suffering from it can 
refuse to go. People with tuberculosis, too, cannot be com- 
pulsorily sent away, even though it is a notifiable disease, 
and there are many tubercular people sleeping in the con- 
gested public shelters. What, moreover, is a doctor to do with 
a person obviously ill but whose complaint cannot imme- 
diately be diagnosed? The Committee recommends beds and 
bunks for each Medical Aid Post, but it is going to be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to keep people in sick bays during the 
day in the Tubes which are then used at Tubes. The 
recommendations of the Committee are based on the belief 
that the medical service should be needed for cases of 
emergency only. What is happening is that people already 
sick are going into the shelter and expecting normal treat- 
ment—free. It is not unusual, for instance, for a doctor to 
find he is expected to treat a case of varicose veins. 


* 


If the health problems of air raids were confined to the 
public shelters, they would not be serious, for the total 
number of people frequenting them—and they are not all 
equally uninhabitable—is only about 15 per cent. of London’s 
population. But there is a danger to the rest, not only from 
contact with shelterers and the general use of the Tubes by 
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day, but also from burst water mains and sewers. It is 
probably true, as Mr Macdonald has said, that the typhoid 
risk is exaggerated. That is no reason for putting a blind 
eye to preventive measures. On the advice of Lord Horder’s 
Committee free diphtheria toxoid for protective inoculation 
is to be supplied to the local authorities. Is there any reason, 
other than expense, why the same preventive measures 
should not be taken against typhoid? There need, of course, 
be no question of compulsory inoculation, The Govern- 
ment is certainly aware of the health problem, but it does 
not appear to visualise it as a long-term one. The measures 
taken so far savour too much of the peacetime improvisations 
for a single day’s public gathering. 


* * * 


Wages Policy 


The refusal of the employers in the engineering industry 
to concede a further increase in wages to their employees 
has led to a somewhat belated discussion of the need for a 
national wages policy. The view that the general upward 
movement of wages is a danger to the balance of the war 
economy and to the management of the national finances has 
won wide support—in interested and disinterested quarters 
alike; so much so that it has been justly observed, on the 
other side, that the very people who patriotically protest 
that workers have no right to claim an increased price for 
their services to meet the rising cost of living are equally 
convinced that industrialists have every title to demand 
increased prices for their goods to cover higher costs of 
production. The validity of this tu quogue is not affected 
by the fact that a chief obstacle to the efficient allocation of 
national resources is the passing of the considerably increased 
earnings of the mass of workpeople into current consump- 
tion—as Mr Keynes used so convincingly to forecast before 
he became a semi-official spokesman. As The Economist has 
consistently maintained ever since wartime tremors began to 
run through the country’s economic structure, this is not 
simply a question of wages. It is rather a question of prices, 
of which wages represent only one category, though a very 
large and influential one; and, although many prices have 
been fixed and profits broadly restricted, it is vastly unfair 
to argue that wages are the only prices not controlled in the 
national interest. Wages, it is true, are in general uncon- 
trolled, except by the push-and-pull of collective bargaining. 
But a wide variety of prices which are fixed cannot in any 
sense be said to be “ held down,” or indeed to be controlled 
in anybody’s interest but the producer’s. The matter is 
urgent, for the gap between revenue from taxes and savings, 
on the one hand, and expenditure, on the other, is already 
large enough to cause misgivings, without the steadily swell- 
ing disturbance of an inflationary chase between prices 
(including wages) and costs. But if the problem is to be 
debated on sectional grounds with claims for special privi- 
leges or special penalties for special sections of the body 
economic, the result will only be to add social and political 
troubles to economic friction. 


* * * 


Ends and Means 


The curtailed quotas of materials for manufacturers 
under the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order are 
discussed in a Note on page 648. There it is pointed out that, 
if the intention is to secure an equitable distribution of the 
limited supply of those goods covered by the Order which 
may be regarded as necessities, at least in the conventional 
sense, it may be necessary to consider adding rationing at 
the retail stage to the process of fixing prices. On more 
counts than this, it is important to examine, not only the 
immediate provisions of the Order, but also its wider 
economic consequences. The purpose, presumably, is not 
simply to husband limited supplies of specified materials— 
and, more generally, to eke out shipping space and foreign 
exchange. It is to facilitate the transfer of economic resources 
of all kinds from non-essential to essential work, to limit 
civilian purchases and to divert civilian purchasing power 
into savings or the public purse. No measure of this kind 
can be regarded in isolation. Directly, it is intended to curtail 
manufactures for civilian use; but its usefulness in the con- 
text of war economy must depend upon the use made of the 
resources released by its restrictions. To cut down industries 
and to cause unemployment of plant and labour is a nega- 
tive procedure, and by itself not desirable without its proper 
complement, their re-employment. This is where the policy 
represented by the Order tends to run to waste in the sand. 
Ideally, it should be accompanied by measures to maximise 
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the technical efficiency of the restricted industries by cop. 
centrating their activities in the most efficient factories ang 
on their most efficient plant. Indeed, if the last ounce jg tg 
be got out of the nation’s capital and labour for the war, the 
need to raise productivity to the highest possible point is no 
less imperative in the permitted civilian industries than jp 
the war industries themselves. 


* 


As it is, the Order is, economically, a half measure. Not 
only is there a disposition in official policy to maintain firms 
and factories in operation, however needless, simply becauy 
the principle of open financial compensation has never been 
admitted. There is also no channel yet broad enough to 
absorb the labour that might be released if restriction were 
done with thorough efficiency. The number of men and 
women who will in fact be released as a result of this Order 
is, compared with the number who might be set free and 
whose services would be more than welcome in the war 
effort, very small. The lessons of wartime restriction are 
being learned, with riders from events at sea, but the lessons 
of economic mobilisation are still in large part only on the 
syllabus. Nor is this true merely of manpower. There jis g 
contradiction within a policy which sets out, with some 
vigour, to restrict purchases by restricting the supply of 
goods, while at the same time allowing the extra purchasing 
power of wartime earnings to swell the demand for goods 
appreciably. Just as the programme cannot be complete 
without measures to compensate firms put out of business 
and to re-employ displaced labour and plant, so it must be 
insufficient without much more drastic steps than have yet 
been admitted to divert purchasing power, with certainty, 
into the national Exchequer. The hesitancy and awkwardness 
of the Purchase Tax, which involves a mountain of in- 
convenience in return for a molehill of economic and 
financial effectiveness, is a good example of this tentative 
approach. The most straightforward ways of restricting 
civilian consumption are the best: by restricting supplies 
and rationing purchases; and by mopping up purchasing 
power by stiffer direct taxes or compulsory saving. 


* * * 


Vichy Protests 

The brutal expulsion of French-speaking citizens from 
Lorraine at the rate of five trainloads a day, which Hitler, 
apparently without any consultation with the French Goy- 
ernment, has suddenly launched upon a dumbfounded 
Vichy, is likely to precipitate a crisis which has been latent 
in the French Cabinet for some time past. The tragedy in 
France, or rather one of the many tragedies of France, 1s 
that her fate is in the hands of a venerable old man who 
has no conception whatsoever of the nature of the adversar\ 
he has to meet and only very indefinite and erroneous views 
on the crisis through which he is attempting to steer his 
country. The recent meeting between Hitler and Pétain was 
staged in every way to flatter and reassure the old man. 
Laval’s hopes were high of securing the Marshal’s agreement 
to co-operate, not only in principle, but in detail, in such 
matters as the French Fleet or the North African colonie 
Now comes the bombshell of the expulsions, and, in spite 
of the mists of old age and prejudice, Pétain cannot help 
peering below the mask which has suddenly been lifted from 
the smiling face of the courteous victor. Vichy has protested, 
and we can imagine that Laval’s protest came from his 
heart, for Hitler’s gesture has undone weeks of intrigue and 
negotiation. If in the face of this last injustice Laval can 
still lick the jackboot that is kicking out his fellow-country- 
men from the land of their birth, then the measure of 
abasement will have run over. But there are others who are 
perturbed by the expulsions. Spain and Italy have seen their 
claims laid on one side of late. Hitler has realised that the 
stiffening in Vichy is provided by the colonial Generals 
alone, and if they are forced into revolt by the imposition 
of Italian claims on Algeria and Tunis and Spanish claims 
on Morocco, then the whole Vichy fiction will collapse, 
and with it the hope of “fighting England to the last 
Frenchman.” Hitler is engaged in a hazardous balancing att. 
Sufier has been summoned to Germany, ostensibly to b& 
reassured about the Russian visit, in fact to push with Ciano 
the necessity of sharing the French colonies “ equitably.” 
On the other side, Laval is in Paris pleading for moderation 
so that he can pursue his anti-British line. And behind both 
claimants is Hitler’s own appetite, which hesitates to divide 
between non-belligerent allies the spoils won entirely by 
German arms. It will take more than his usual diplomatic 
skill to keep all his horses in harness, a difficulty which will 
only increase the more he seeks to integrate his “ new order.” 
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Siamese Provocation ? 


The publication by the Japanese press of the terms of 
a secret military agreement to which the United States, Great 
Britain and Thailand are alleged to be parties is not in itself 
a development worthy of serious consideration. The truth 
of the report has already been denied in Washington by 
Mr Sumner Welles, and it is not likely to awaken wide credu- 
lity even in Axis circles, The publication of such a document 
by the press of an Axis country does, however, indicate that 
it must be regarded as a ballon d’essai. If the Japanese are 
taking a leaf from the German book, invasion of Thailand by 
Japanese troops must be expected to follow rapidly on 
fraudulent misrepresentation. And in this connection, it is 
highly significant that the German-inspired press in Japan 
has already reported the incursion of Indo-Chinese troops to 
Thailand. Interest in Thailand does, moreover, find a place 
in the general strategy of the Sino-Japanese war. Since 
the air attacks on the Burma Road at the end of October, 
Japanese military activity has turned south. Where it will 
find its next important objective is not clear, but if the 
publication of a bogus military treaty in which Thailand is 
shown to be involved with the western democracies is the 
prelude to Japanese “ intervention,” it can safely be assumed 
that possession of Thailand would not constitute a goal in 
itself, but a vital step on the route to the west—Malaya and 
Singapore. No doubt the strategic implications of this latest 
development in Japanese policy will have the full considera- 
tion of Air Chief Marshal Sir R. Brooke-Popham, who will 
shortly be arriving in Singapore to take up his duties as 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East. 


* * * 


* Pacifism ’’ in India 

The Viceroy’s offer to Indians to participate in his 
Executive Council and in a new War Advisory Council has 
failed because none of the more influential political groups 
will participate. This was announced on Wednesday with- 
out any indication of the steps it is proposed to take, if any, 
to help moderate Indian opinion to resist the distractions of 
extremist leadership. Mr Gandhi has chosen to campaign 
against the Government of India on the issue of freedom 
for Indian pacifists; and since the heavy penalty im- 
posed on Mr Nehru, the campaign has broadened, and 
the Government has taken action against an India-wide 
movement to spread anti-war views. Congress dances 
to the Mahatma’s tune, but its lyrics are different from 
his. Mr Gandhi opposes the war because he objects to 
all forms of violence on moral and conscientious grounds. 
Congress, on the other hand, although it accepts Mr 
Gandhi as its leader, opposes the war simply because it 
objects to the present constitutional status of India—or, 
indeed, to any status but that which Congress itself would 
dictate. Its position is purely political, and it is not long 
since the working committee of Congress was willing to offer 
material aid in the conduct of the war in exchange for 
constitutional concessions. The majority of Congress wants 
an independent Congress-controlled India, and has little 
or no objection to war, as such. On Tuesday, the absten- 
tion of the representatives of the Moslem League enabled the 
Congress members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
defeat a bill providing extra revenue for defence, and Con- 
gress speakers made it plain that they would readily fight 
with Britain against Hitler—on terms of complete equality. 
Mr Gandhi is sowing a storm, but the whirlwind which may 
be reaped may not be of his making. Astute politician that he 
is, he should realise that all his talk of “ non-violent civil 
disobedience ” simply serves as a cloak for the unscrupulous 
manceuvres of party sectaries who, in the present difficult 
circumstances, may well go to considerable lengths to secure 
their ends by achieving precisely that embarrassment of 
Britain at war which Mr Gandhi denies is his purpose. The 
question for India now is whether the pacifist leader can 
control his far from pacific followers, 


* * * 


Parliamentary Privilege 

The decision of the Committee of Privileges that the 
detention of Captain Ramsay, M.P., under Regulation 18B 
was not a breach of privilege adds another landmark in the 
long history of privilege of freedom from arrest. This privi- 
lege was for a long time as important in the eyes of the 
Commons as the privilege of freedom of speech, yet it is a 
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privilege which throughout the centuries, with the exception 
ot the seventeenth, they themselves have always limited and 
latterly narrowed down. As is brought out in the interesting 
memorandum produced for the Committee by Sir Gilbert 
Campion, Clerk of the House, the distinction was drawn as 
early as the fifteenth century, when the privilege was first 
specifically claimed, between arrest for civil actions and arrest 
for criminal! acts. In the former case, imprisonment would 
prevent the rmember arrested from carrying out the King’s 
business which has precedence over claims of private persons; 
in the latter, an offence would have been committed against 
the King himself and could not, therefore, be protected by 
privilege. Later, when Parliament no longer saw itself as the 
King’s servant, the principle was broadened, but the dis- 
tinction between private and public rights was still there. 
But between civil and criminal cases there is a large debat- 
able ground into which Captain Ramsay’s case—preventive 
detention—fell. There was no conclusive precedent in similar 
or analogous cases on which it could be decided, and the 
Committee had, therefore, to consider it on more general 
grounds. It was careful to ensure that the detention order 
had not been made for anything said by Captain Ramsay 
in Parliament, in which case there would have been a clear 
breach of privilege; and it pointed out, in reply to his argu- 
ment that in the seventeenth century the privilege was held 
to be a safeguard against an executive authority not respon- 
sible to Parliament, that now the Executive is responsible and 
Parliament itself conferred the powers of detention. The 
Committee, therefore, came to the conclusion that, though 
there is a big difference between arrest and imprisonment on 
a criminal charge and detention without trial under a Regu- 
lation, they have at least a common purpose—the protection 
of the community as a whole—whereas arrest in civil pro- 
ceedings is merely to enforce a private right. This is in full 
accord with the principle laid down by the Commons in 
1641 that “ Privilege of Parliament is granted in regard to 
the Service of the Commonwealth and is not to be used to 
the danger of the Commonwealth.” 


* * * 


Army Air Arm 


Hard on the news of the success of the Fleet Air Arm 
at Taranto comes the announcement that a new Com- 
mand, the Army Co-operation Command, is to be estab- 
lished within the Royal Air Force. The argument for a 
separate air force devoted solely to work with the Army has 
been rejected here, just as it was in Germany, where the 
co-operation of the Luftwaffe with the German Army has 
set the example for other countries. The new Command is 
to be welcomed, not because it puts an end to an intermin- 
able strategical debate, but because it is presumably an 
assurance that the dive-bombers, scouts and specialised 
fighters needed for land attack are to be produced, and a 
promise that the land offensive is being prepared. The 
appointment of Air Marshal Sir Arthur Sheridan Barratt, 
who directed air co-operation with the B.E.F. in France, to 
command the new unit comes at the end of a wholesale re- 
shuffle of the R.A.F. commands which has been somewhat 
puzzling to lay observers, impressed by the remarkable skill 
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and success of the air forces. The changes probably mark the 
change from desperate defence to the period of confidence and 
growing counter-offensive. The new commanders are very 
youthful, as Service appointments go, and in their broader 
operations they have the high standard of their predeces- 
sors, hampered as they were almost to the point of frustra- 
tion by the long-standing inadequacy of the industrial war 
effort and by the collapse of the effort on land, to live up 
to. And in the warnings and appeals now coming from 
Greece there is just one indication of the hard and wide- 
flung duties that face them—and the producers of their 
planes and equipment on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * * 


Rations for Livestock 


Some form of rations for imported animal feeding 
stuffs became a necessity as soon as the supply had to be re- 
duced in order to conserve shipping space. During the first 
year of war, the price of imported concentrates was raised 
to cover the increased cost of freight and insurance, and 
they were roughly rationed by allocating to all merchants, 
and through them to all consumers, a uniform percentage of 
their pre-war supplies. This system led to anomalies; it took 
no account of changes in types or numbers of livestock, 
and its success was dependent on the goodwill and imparti- 
ality of the merchants. As an interim measure, it worked 
reasonably well. The Ministry of Agriculture has now an- 
nounced a new scheme, which will probably come into force 
in January. The details have not yet been published, but 
farmers will apparently receive a fixed amount of imported 
concentrates for each animal on their farms; and, in addition, 
dairy cows will receive a further fixed amount for each gallon 
of milk produced. Dairy herds are to receive 90 per cent. of 
their pre-war requirements, while rations for other stock will 
be scaled down in proportion to the supplies available. The 
rations will be obtained by the surrender of coupons, which 
will be allotted to farmers by the County War Agricultural 
Committees on the basis of livestock numbers and milk 
output. The scheme will throw a great burden on these 
committees, who will not only have the work of assessment, 
but will also hear appeals from farmers. The seasonal 
migration of livestock—the import of Irish cattle for fatten- 
ing in Scotland or East Anglia, the wintering of mountain 
ewes in lowland pastures—is only one factor out of many 
which will complicate the count of livestock. A more serious 
difficulty in the new proposals lies in the uniformity of the 
rations allocated to dairy cows. The diversity of British 
farming is immense, and the consumption of imported cake 
or cereals per gallon of milk produced varies greatly from 
one district to another and from one farm to another. A dairy 


farm in East Lothian, with a grazing season from May to 
September, who supplies a regular quantity of milk for retajj 
to the local market, necessarily uses, over the year, a higher 
amount of concentrates, per cow or per gallon produced, thap 
a Devon farm selling milk wholesale to a cheese factory, ang 
able to keep its cows at grass from April till December, To 
ignore local variations of this type may in fact only ep. 
courage that milk famine which it is the object of rationing 
to avoid. Such a danger is the more acute since the autump 
drought has already much reduced the output of milk at a 
time when supplies are seasonally at a minimum. Rations of 
concentrates for dairy cows should, if the national milk 
supply is to be maintained, be specifically based on the pre- 
war consumption of the individual herd, suitably qualified 
to allow for changes in numbers or in seasonality of pro- 
duction. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The number of British troops at present held as prisoners 
of war by Germany and Italy is about 44,000. 


* 

The new Egyptian Prime Minister, in succession to Has- 
san Pasha Sabry, who died suddenly on Thursday of last 
week, is Hussein Pasha Sirry, formerly Minister of Com- 
merce and Public Works. He belongs to no political party, 
and has said that he will continue his predecessor’s policy 
of loyal co-operation with Great Britain. 

* 

In the first year of war 3,327 lives were lost in the sinking 

of British and other merchant ships by enemy action. 
* 

On November 9th and 16th, 381,643 men registered for 
military service. They were those who reached the age of 
34 in 1939 and those who reached the age of 20 between 
July 28, 1940, and November 9, 1940. 

* 

General de Gaulle continues to consolidate his position 
in French Equatorial Africa and Port Gentil, in Gabon, 
has now surrendered to him without fighting. It is now 
clear that the decision of the Colony to declare itself for 
de Gaulle last summer was not so wholehearted as appeared 
at the time, and he has had to follow it up with a show of 
force. The lesson of Dakar has been learnt. 

* 

For the quarter beginning December 3rd, the premium 
payable under the Commodity Insurance Scheme will be 
increased by 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per month. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Nazism over Latin America 


(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


ERMAN economic penetration in South America had 

been going on for years before the war. In addition to 
the barter trade, by which the Germans took quantities of 
raw materials in exchange for machinery, railway equipment 
and chemicals, there were many German settlers in Chile, 
Brazil and the Argentine, who were engaged in farming as 
well as in industry. There were breweries in Brazil run by 
German capital and labour, and certain large German enter- 
prises had interests in the process of the industrialisation of 
Latin America. It was reported that some plants in Chile 
were connected with Krupps and others in Brazil with the 
Thyssen concern. 

Distances in South America being so great and the net- 
work of roads and railways being still far from complete, the 
air lines are more important than in most other parts of the 
world. Although some are controlled by the different Govern- 


ments, the most important belong to private corporations, in 
which foreign capital is invested. Among these, the biggest 
now are Pan-Americen Airways, and, for communication 
with Europe, Air France, and the Linee Aeree Transcon- 
tinentale Italiane—which was inaugurated on December 2-. 
1939, in a flight by Bruno Mussolini—from Rome to Seville. 
Lisbon, the Spanish colony of Rio de Oro, Recife, and Rio 
de Janeiro. 

For a long time the Germans have been patiently extend- 
ing the net of their air lines over South America. They 
belong mostly to the Condor group, which is a subsidiary 
of the Deutsche Luithansa. It seems that in all there are 
about 100 German planes operating in South America. Five 
or six belonging to the transatlantic Lufthansa line were left 
there when the war broke out. The rest seem to be mostly 
large planes—three-engined Junkers—able to carry 17 pas- 
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sengers. The Condor line, operating from Chile to the 
Argentine, possesses about 25 of these planes, and has access 
to 50 air fields, most of them on the coast. 

Another important branch of this German organisation is 
the Syndicato Condor Limitada, operating from Rio de 
Janeiro southwards to Montevideo and Buenos Aires, and 
northwards to the frontier of Guiana. The Condor Luft- 
hansa, under the name of Condor Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, 
also connects Peru and Bolivia. In Peru, again, there is the 
Compania de Aviacion Condor S.A. Moreover, other com- 
panies which pretend to be privately owned have proved on 
investigation to be German-controlled, such as the Varig 
(Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio Grandense), operating in 
Brazil. 

Another line, the Scadta (Sociedad Colombiana de 
Transportes Aereos), being an entirely German concern, was 
taken over by the Colombian Government last June; the 
Republic is too near the Panama Canal for them to take 
risks. Compensation of half a million pesos (about £77,000) 
was paid to the company. The 80 German employees were 
not expelled, but later a number of them were recalled to 
Germany by Hitler. A new company, Avianca (Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia), is now operating under Govern- 
ment control. On the other hand, another important 
German-controlled company in Ecuador, the Sedta (Sociedad 
Ecuadoriana de Transportes Aeros), is still operating. Repre- 
sentations have been made by the United States Government 
to Ecuador about it, but it appears that the company have 
granted so many favours and free flights that it has been 
found difficult to displace them. 

From the Argentine it is reported that, near almost every 
air field, the Nazis have set up a Stuckpunkt, which is not 
only able to watch all that goes on, but could easily seize the 
field if their plans demanded. 


The Technique of Penetration 


When the Nazis came into power they found that the 
groups of German farmers, business firms and their connec- 
tions offered an excellent foundation for building up their 
organisations. ‘Thus, it was reported from the Argentine that 
the Nazi Labour Front had enlisted the German and even 
the native employees of the German firms. They were all 
compelled to pay a monthly subscription to the Nazi propa- 


ganda funds. The farmers were similarly brought into the. 


Nazi Party organisation. 

The Nazis were particularly active in Patagonia, where 
they contrived to get into good positions in the wool trade 
and the oil fields. Last spring, they gained control of the 
local autonomist party with the idea of creating an extreme 
separatist movement and uniting Patagonia with the southern 
part of Chile, where German immigrants have been settled 
for a long time. Thus, they talked of setting up a free 
Patagonia, part of a United States of the South. 

In Mexico, the Nazi organisation seems to have been parti- 
cularly comprehensive. German firms have been established 
there for a long time, dealing particularly with drugs and 
chemicals, hardware, machinery and mining equipment. 
Since Hitler came into power the Nazis have obtained control 
of all these firms, welding them into a solid bloc. Sometimes 
they were refractory, but the requisite amount of pressure, 
going to any length short of bloodshed, was enough. These 
firms were used in different ways, one being to spread propa- 
ganda by means of their employees’ conversation. It is known 
that some of them distributed Nazi propaganda literature all 
over the country through their salesmen. Between them, they 
collected a great amount of economic, political and military 
information, which found its way to the Nazi Intelligence 
Department. At the beginning of the war, a special collec- 
tion was made among all these firms, and $200,000 were 
raised for propaganda purposes. Since then, a monthly tax 
for the local German funds has been levied on every German 
individual and firm. 

All the organising has been done by the Commercial 
Attaché at the German Legation. In fact, it was done so 
openly that the Mexican Government, last June, had to ask 
one of the officials, Herr Dietrich, to leave the country. 
Although there are about 25 full-time employees at the 
Legation, German firms often lent a number of their staff to 
help in the work, in spite of the fact that trade relations be- 
tween Mexico and Germany are almost non-existent. The 
German Chamber of Commerce there has been particularly 
active in the propaganda field, and in obtaining entry per- 
mits for German travellers and “ tourists.” In the summer 
before the war, a representative of the German Ministry of 
Economics arrived in Mexico, and last July it was reported 
that he had been able to arrange for the shipment of some 
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copper and lead to Germany via Vladivostok in Russian 
vessels. 

German agents and mail from Germany often reach 
Mexico via Japan, and Japan supplies German firms with 
goods, or transports German merchandise from Siberia to 
Mexico in Japanese ships. 


Nazi Propaganda 


It is interesting to see the main features of the propaganda 
in matters of trade and economics. One argument used a 
great deal in Mexico is to exploit the disagreement between 
Britain, America and Mexico over the oil fields, emphasising 
that, while Great Britain was breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico and boycotting Mexican oil, the Germans 
and Italians were helping as much as they could by barter- 
ing their goods for oil. Much was made of this propaganda 
during the recent presidential election campaign, although 
it must be said) with little success. Another effort in the 
same line was a poster campaign urging a boycott of British 
goods, and British colonial policy has also come in for some 
hard knocks. 

A favourite line of propaganda, of course, is to shriek 
about “Yankee imperialism,” and to play off South 
America against the North. The Spanish Falangists 
in South America are particularly helpful in this field, never 
missing an opportunity to remind South America of her old 
connections with Spain, and exaggerating the dangers of 
United States ambitions. The recent talks between the 
Uruguayan and American Governments, regarding the 
cession of a base at Punta del Este to the United States of 
America, have this week called forth a blast of propaganda 
from the Madrid broadcasting stations, in an attempt to stir 
up the feelings of the National Party in Uruguay—a member 
of which, the Minister of Education, had already resigned 
from the Cabinet in protest. 

The Germans are never tired of boasting in Latin America 
that the war is already practically won. Since Germany is 
already organising the new order in Europe, and the Old 
World has been the main market for South American ex- 
ports, economic circles in South America are warned not 
to antagonise Germany too much, nor to become too depen- 
dent economically upon the United States of America. This, 
of course, is linked up with the very serious problem of the 
export surpluses of the South American Republics—a 
problem which the United States is trying its best to solve 
by buying as much as it can, in spite of the continued denials 
of Nazi propaganda. 

Last June the Nazi propagandists were offering to South 
American firms German goods to be delivered in September, 
when the war, they said, would be over. It seems that some 
small quantities of German merchandise trickled through 
Russia and Siberia and in Japanese ships to Mexico and 
other Republics. But when facts belied their hopes in no un- 
certain way, they had to content themselves with offering 
their clients goods bought in the United States of America 
and paying them compensation for their broken contracts. 

The German propaganda does not stop there. A pamphlet 
of German inspiration, widely distributed in the Argentine 
last June, laid down plans for a world confederation. The 
world of the future would be organised as a “ federation of 
autonomous but not sovereign states, with the Nazi system 
as its foundation.” “ We shall build the United States of 
Europe,” they said, “and then of the world; beginning in 
Europe, Germany will rule the world and will organise it for 
the Nazi regime.” It is not, however, likely that the South 
Americans will rise to a bait like this—they prefer facts to 
promises. 

November 20th. 
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The Irish Ports 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


A sTupy of the English Press suggests that there is a good 
deal of misunderstanding about the Irish ports. Until 1938, 
three ports, namely, Queenstown, Berehaven and Lough 
Swilly, were reserved for the British Navy by the Treaty of 
1921. If it had not been for the Agreement of 1938, the Navy 
would have had the use of these ports without Irish neutrality 
being violated in the slightest degree. Now that the ports 
belong to Eire, their use by the British Navy would seriously 
compromise that neutrality which is the professed and deter- 
mined policy of the Irish Government and people. The re- 
fusal to render the ports available does not prove any lack of 
sympathy with Great Britain. The position of Eire is very 
similar to that of Portugal which, though allied with Great 
Britain, could not fairly be asked to extend the use of its 
harbours to the Navy. The present difficulties should have 
been foreseen by both parties to the Agreement of 1938. 
The census of 1936 reveals the great improvement that took 
place in housing in the ten years from 1926. The average 
number of persons per room fell from 1.19 to 1.08, and the 
number of occupied rooms increased by 8.9 per cent. The 
improvement was greatest in the western counties, where 
it was helped by the declining population. In Dublin, on 
the other hand, the number of persons in private families 
increased by over 77,000. The number of rooms occupied 
increased from 357,000 to 449,000, and the number of per- 
sons per room fell from 1.26 to 1.18. The number of one- 
room tenements in Dublin fell by 7.8 per cent. and the num- 
ber of persons living in them by 10.9 per cent. Although the 
population slightly declined, the number of families rose 
from 622,678 to 647,372, and the average size of families fell 
from 4.48 to 4.31. In spite of the improvement shown by 
these figures, much remains to be done, as housing condi- 
tions in Eire, though better than in Scotland, are stated in 
the census to be “ much worse” than in England and Wales. 


Professional Unemployment 


One consequence of the war in Eire has been a great in- 
crease in unemployment among the educated classes. In 
peacetime large numbers of Irish doctors, engineers and other 
professional men emigrated to Great Britain and overseas. 
The war has stopped this outlet; indeed, a slight reflux has 
taken place. Although the Irish market is admittedly unable 
to absorb the output of the universities, that output con- 
tinues to grow. The number of students in the universities 
in Eire increased from 3,159 in 1925-26 to 5,370 in 1938-39. 
While the extension of higher education must in itself be 
welcomed, the problem of finding employment for so many 
graduates is very grave. Many graduates are working for 
inadequate remuneration, and there is a danger of producing 
an intellectual proletariat which might cause much social 
discontent and unrest. 

The policy of indiscriminate industrial protection has re- 
cently been the subject of a good deal of critical discussion. 
Even some of the Government’s supporters now admit that 
the policy was rushed forward with too little thought, with 
the result that many errors of investment were permitted, 
if not actively encouraged. It is being generally realised that 
costs of production in Eire are unduly high and that labour, 
in particular, is too dear. Evidence was given recently at a 
court of inquiry into the Dublin bakery trade that, in spite 
of much higher wages, the output of bread per man is only 
one-third of what it is in England. If the output could be 
raised to the English level, the price of the fourpenny loaf 
could be reduced by one penny. The whole question of labour 
and other costs is clamouring for investigation. If costs 
cannot be reduced, the experiment in industrialisation may 
be doomed to failure. 


November 11th. 
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Production and Prices 


in the U.S.A. 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE new production index in September, seasonally adjusted, 
was, at 125, only one point below the figure of last 
December, which was the highest ever recorded. It was some 
five points above the best figure of 1937 and 11 points above 
the highest month in 1929. Looking at this figure, one could 
naturally infer that we were having a boom; and there is no 
doubt that some industries and some areas are booming. But 
when one looks for the usual accompanying indications of a 
boom, they seem to be absent. At least, the conventional 
indices fail to register a corresponding economic temperature, 
From the present altitude (and there is every reason to 
suppose we have not yet reached the summit) we can survey 
the three great cycles covered by this index in the past 20 
years, starting as the index does from a top in 1919-20. 
BusINEess CYCLES 
Federal Reserve Board) 1935-39 100. Adjusted for Seasonal 


Top Bottom Top Bottom Sept., 
1920 1921 1929 1932 1940 
Index of industrial production 82 55 114 53 125 


Manufactures .............00.0. 82 53 115 51 127 
SN eo i os cos vee 100 45 141 34 144 
Non-durable — ........ccceees 69 44 95 63 113 

I as Sak Sun'eugidudiveecesa’ 88 53 110 60 115 


Unfortunately, this index does not provide a base from 
which to measure the World War boom, but, from the 
bottom of the post-war depression to the 1929 top, the index 
of manufactures doubled in the space of about eight years. 
In the current cycle, the index has rather more than doubled 
in about eight years. If one could run this index back eight 
years from 1920 to, say, 1912, very likely an analogous move- 
ment of approximately similar magnitude would be recorded. 
So far as the increase in industrial production from a base 
is concerned, there is a remarkable similarity in the three 
movements—always with the reservation that the present 
movement may substantially surpass the others. 

But, with that statement, comparison ceases. The hypo- 
thetical doubling of industrial production up to 1920 was 
accompanied by a _ doubling of commodity prices—a 
phenomenon conspicuously absent in the 1921-29 cycle, and 
thus far in the current cycle. This rise in the price level was 
capitalised in agricultural land values, which also approxi- 
mately doubled in the period. To a degree also, it was 
capitalised in the stock market, although in 1920 the stock 
market was a relatively small affair. While the subsequent 
collapse in commodity prices and in production in 1921 
caused stock, and stock market, losses, its greatest economic 
and social impact probably occurred in the devaluation of 
farm land—a devaluation from which there was little re- 
covery either in the cycle of the twenties or in the current 
cycle. 


Booms Then and Now 


The boom of the twenties was an urban and industrial 
boom. Neither commodities nor farm land shared in it. The 
increase in production was capitalised in the stock market 
and in urban real estate. When production declined in 1929, 
and after, the greatest social and economic impact occurred 
in the devaluation of the two areas that had most heavily 
capitalised the boom—the stock market and urban real 
estate—a devaluation from which they have experienced little 
recovery in the current cycle. 

That is, both previous up-cycles were capitalised in 
organised capital markets—farm land, urban land, industrial 
shares, where both the capitalisation and the subsequent de- 
valuation were conspicuous and measurable. : 

The current up-cycle in production seems comparable in 
magnitude and not incomparable in duration to its two 
predecessors. But it is hard to find any form in which it has 
been capitalised. Of course, there has been an upturn in 
various expressions of capitalisation from some low in the 
early thirties; but there has been no boom in farm land, in 
urban real estate or in share quotations. There is not 4 
recognised index to which one can refer as a collateral 
expression of the production boom. 

Whereas, in the past, setbacks in production have always 
brought hardship, their greatest damage has not been direct. 
It has rather come from the fall in some capital values that 
sprang indirectly from the fall in production. This was con- 
spicuously true both after 1920 and after 1929. 


October 25th. 
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Germany at War 


Mobilising Manpower .--Direct mobilisation of German 
jabour started in June, 1938, when Goering, as Commissioner 
for the Four-Year Plan, issued a decree empowering the 
Central Labour Exchange to “ mobilise all German citizens, 
both men and women, to do work allotted to them in the 
interest of the Reich for a limited period.” At the outbreak 
of the war, this obligatory work was parallel to military mobi- 
lisation. By it, workers and employees can be put to any new 
job, and they can be ordered to attend special schools or 
classes to be trained for war work. Immediately after the 
decree came into force, some hundreds of thousands of men 
were called up. The first batches of the obligatory workers 
Dienstver lichtete) were employed on the construction of 
the West-wall (Siegfried Line). 

After the outbreak of war, however, the scope of the obli- 
gatory work system was considerably widened. It has taken 
a substantial share in the increase of war production. Its 
main object is simply to transfer workers from producing 
consumable and non-essential goods to armament production, 
German armament policy has always been confronted with 
a shortage of labour, and the aim has been to overcome this 
deficiency by shutting down factories which produce non- 
essential consumption goods. The workers thus set free are 
put without delay into war work, selecting the most suitable 
posts for men available, according to their skill and experi- 
ence. But this does not meet the demand for labour. Many 
thousands of other workers have to be specially trained for 
war work. 

Training for new jobs usually takes place in the factory 
itself. There are Government centres which hold rapid 
courses of 4-6 weeks, but these are regarded merely as theo- 
retical supplements to the skill and experience gained at the 
bench. The German Labour Front supplies this training 
scheme with 16,000 instructors, Commissioners examine the 
factories to secure the fullest possible use of skilled labour, 
and they order changes wherever it seems appropriate. 
Changes of employment can only be carried out with the 
consent of the labour exchange, unless both employer and 
employee agree, or unless the business is shut down. 

Obligatory workers are also employed for war work out- 
side the factory. Fit men form workers’ shock groups which 
differ very little from the Army Pioneer Corps. The 
“Workers’ Army” is organised in 14 labour divisions, and 
is managed by a special General Staff. 

In order to speed up and help the war effort labour welfare 
is severely reduced in the purely civil sector of production. 
The principle of the eight-hour working day remains, but 
only on paper. Working time can be increased without per- 
mission—and without more pay—up to ten hours a day for 
men over 18; there is a ten-hour day throughout the whole 
armament industry. Even coal-miners have to work 8} hours. 
The maximum working time for women and juveniles is 56 
hours a week. The suspension of holidays, ordered after the 
outbreak of war, had to be withdrawn because of the openly 
expressed discontent of the workers. Compulsory labour ser- 
vice for people under military age has been extended to 
women, and even a special order for employment of school- 
children in agriculture has been issued. 

The authority of the Trustee of Labour over the mobilisa- 
ton of manpower includes wages. Maximum wages were 
fixed and increases forbidden. The prohibition of wage in- 
creases is strictly applied, not only in order to avoid an 
increase of purchasing power—German rationing is most 
efficient in cutting consumption—but also to prevent em- 
ployers from competing for labour by offering higher wages. 
Nevertheless, these practices went on even after the original 
wage stop had come into force. The employers promoted 
workers to higher and better paid wage scales, they classified 
untrained workers as skilled, they granted special contribu- 
tions under various pretexts. But the War Wage Order early 
in the war put an end to this practice. . 

* 

Retail Trade.--In August and September, 1939, sudden 
purchases, in view of the war danger and the shortage of 
goods, brought about a sharp jump of 21 and 32 per cent. in 
the turnover of retail traders. This was followed by a notice- 
able setback in the last months of the year. Christmas sales 
in 1939 were, even according to the official statistics, 8 per 
cent. below the level of a year before. Retail turnover in the 
month of December showed falls in linen sales of 38 per 


cent., in men’s outfitting of 35 per cent., and in textiles 
in general of 23 per cent. On the other hand, sales of books 
advanced by nearly 50 per cent., of china and porcelain by 
43 per cent., and of household articles by 18 per cent. The 
public would have preferred to buy suits, shoes and stockings 
instead of cups and plates, but it had to buy the articles 
which were available. This shifting of consumption has be- 
come more significant since. Supplies are scanty, and often 
quite different from what the public demands. Rationing of 
virtually all food and most other consumption articles causes 
great obstacles to business. The priority of armaments and 
exports before civil consumption is strictly observed; furs, 
for instance, are not obtainable as markets abroad have been 
found. The enlistment of about 10 million men—at the end 
of last year—caused an enormous alteration in the trend of 
consumption. Most important of all is the shift from con- 
trolled articles to the few goods which can still be bought 
without restriction. 
* 


Reichsbahn Preferred Stock.--The 7 per cent. pre- 
ference shares of the Deutsche Reichsbahn, which rank 
among the favourite investments of German private 
capitalists and are also well known abroad, have been recalled. 
By the disappearance of the preference stock from private 
hands, the Reichsbahn becomes entirel¥ State property; not 
only is it managed as a public work like the post office, but 
the whole capital—both ordinary and preferred stock—will 
from now be owned by the State. Thus a development comes 
to an end which started, as is well known, with the stipula- 
tion that revenue and capital expenditure should guarantee 
the regular payments of reparations. 

* 

Industrial Expansion.—-A new company with a capital of 
Rm, 400,000, under the name of Deutsche Bergenwerke und 
Hiittenbau (G.m.b.H.), was recently founded in Berlin. 
The company is planning and executing all the works in 
connection with the development of the Hermann Goering 
mining and steel undertakings. The Grossdeutsche Umsied- 
lungs Gesellschaft, which is an associated company of the 
Hermann Goering concern, will deal with all matters con- 
cerning the expropriated farmers whose land was acquired 
for the expansion of the Goering works. The expropriated 
farmers will receive allotments as compensation. 

* 

Shipping and the Blockade.—The profits and business 
done by shipping agents and brokers have dropped consider- 
ably. The Hugo Stinnes Reederet A.G. (shipping agents and 
brokers) which is associated with Stinnes Limited, reports 
that during 1939-40 income amounted to Rm. 390,000 com- 
pared with 460,000 in the previous year, and profits fell 
to Rm. 6,600 compared with Rm. 19,100. 

* 

French Textiles.—According to French reports, the 
German administration in occupied France 1s negotiating 
with French textile factory owners in order to restart work. 
Owing to the war and the blockade, the French textile in- 
dustry has suffered badly, and about 500,000 workers are 
unemploved. A report published in L’Ocuvre states that an 
agreement will be shortly signed allowing German engineers 
to re-equip certain French textile factories for producing 
artificial silk from raw materials delivered by Germany. 


* 

Forced Loans.—The Governor of the Protectorate has 
issued a secret order according to which Czech banks are 
compelled to subscribe to a war loan of Rm. 600 millions. 
The savings banks are included, and the Ministry of Finance 
has told every institution how much it must pay, without re 
ference to its present financial position. The Zivnostenska 
Banka had to pay Rm. 50 millions. 

* 


Resources from the Protectorate.—The Czechs have 
been urged to export malt to Switzerland in order to obtain 
foreign currency for the Reichsbank. The barley crop has 
proved as indifferent, however, as the wheat harvest, and 
grass roots are now being used for manufacturing malt. In 
future, 50 per cent. of alcohol in the Protectorate will be pro- 
duced from turnips and the alcohol stocked in the country is 
expected to be taken to the Reich to be blended with petrol. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Merchant Ships 


AVING failed to smash Britain’s resistance by a knock- 

out blow after the collapse of France, the Nazis have 
now set their hopes on a fresh onslaught upon our sea- 
borne trade. During the first nine months of the war 41,000 
gross tons of British, Allied and neutral merchant shipping 
were lost, on the average, each week; since the beginning of 
June the average weekly rate of loss has been 90,000 gross 
tons, equivalent to 4,680,000 gross tons per annum, against 
an actual loss of 2,856,000 gross tons during the first year of 
the war. And, in addition to ships, we have lost some of the 
highly-skilled personnel manning them, together with many 
valuable cargoes. 

The new threat to our Communications is serious, for the 
Nazis can now operate from a coastline of 2,000 miles, while 
we have lost the valuable support of the French Navy. Our 
import requirements, moreover, are scarcely likely to 
diminish, and the need for ships by the Services may tend to 
grow. 

Thanks largely to the ships put at our disposal by our 
allies and to the vessels captured from enemy countries, 
our present supply of ships is satisfactory. Since the beginning 
of the war our new supplies from all sources—the ships 
of our new allies, Norway, Holland, Greece and Belgium, 
vessels temporarily taken over from France and Denmark, 
tonnage captured from Germany and Italy, ships purchased 
abroad and chartered from neutral countries, together with 
the output of our shipyards—aggregated some 10 million 
gross tons; if allowance is made for losses, the net addition 
to the total tonnage at our disposal still amounts to some 
7 million gross tons. 

But our importing capacity has not been increased in 
proportion to the gain in shipping tonnage. A good deal of 
shipping has been diverted to the Services, the average 
length of voyage has increased very considerably, and the 
average speed per vessel has been materially reduced by the 
introduction of the convoy system. Yet, while it is impos 
sible to estimate our present importing capacity with any 
degree of accuracy, the fact that part of the fleets of our allies 
has not yet been chartered by the Ministry of Shipping 
suggests that the position is not unfavourable. 

But since our gains from allies and captures are non- 
recurring, we shall in future have to rely almost exclusively on 
the shipyards of Great Britain and the Empire and on the old 
and new vessels we can secure from America. Our own ship- 
yards are scarcely in a position to replace merchant shipping 
at the weekly rate of loss sustained during the past five 
months. The potential domestic shipbuilding capacity (ex- 
cluding that of the Royal Dockyards) was estimated before 
the war at some 2 million gross tons of merchant ships and 
$00,000 tons of naval vessels per annum. During a debate in 
the House of Commons last February Captain A. Hudson, 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, suggested that the Govern- 
ment aimed at exceeding the peak output of the last war, 
which was reached in 1918, when 1,350,000 gross tons of 
merchant ships were launched. But it is doubtful whether 
that figure can be attained, let alone surpassed, for, apart 
from the growing volume of repair work, British shipyards 
will have to meet the increasing requirements of the Navy, 
which can be met more advantageously at home than abroad. 

We shall therefore have to look abroad for making good 
a large part of our losses of merchant ships. In the previous 
emergency the Empire as a whole raised its output of mer- 
chant ships (excluding the tonnage launched at Canada’s 
lake ports) from 26,700 gross tons in 1913 to 66,500 tons in 
1917, 230,500 tons in 1918 and 298,500 tons in 1919. 
Australia should be able to build a greater number of mer- 
chant ships than during the last war, besides carrying out 
her limited naval programme. Her output of steel, though 


still small, has increased appreciably since 1918, but her 
supply of skilled labour remains limited, and opportunities 
for training are few. Moreover, like the other Dominions, 
Australia still lacks auxiliary industries, such as marine en- 
gineering, which are essential to shipbuilding. The Canadian 
shipyards have concentrated on building small naval vessels, 
such as corvettes and minesweepers, and it is hoped to con- 
struct some hundred ships of these types in 1941; but 
opportunities for an early and substantial expansion in the 
output of merchant ships are small. Thus, while the Empire 
will be able to make some contribution to our supply of mer- 
chant ships, that contribution is likely to be comparatively 
small. 

We shall therefore have to rely chiefly on the United 
States. What that country can accomplish was shown during 
and after the last war, when the output of merchant ships 
‘excluding lake tonnage) rose from 157,200 gross tons ina 
1915 to 384,000 tons in 1916, 821,100 tons in 1917, 2,602,200 
tons in 1918 and 3,579,800 tons in 1919, the highest level 
ever reached by any country. True, the American shipbuild- 
ing industry shrank to a small size after the last war, partly 
due to its relatively high costs of construction and to the 
accumulation of surplus tonnage. Its average total output 
of merchant tonnage (excluding lake vessels) during 1929-38 
was only 118,800 gross tons per annum, while even in 1939 
only 300,000 gross tons of ocean-going shipping was 
launched. Moreover, America’s merchant and naval ship- 
building capacity is at present fully occupied with the 
ambitious programmes of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and of the Navy. The Commission aims at pro- 
ducing some 350,000 gross tons of merchant ships per 
annum, while the Navy has budgeted for a substantial addi- 
tion to its fleet to enable it to defend itself successfully in 
the Atlantic as well as in the Pacific Ocean. The fulfilment 
of America’s own merchant and naval programmes will 
therefore require a substantial expansion in building capacity. 

If, in addition to completing her own programmes, 
America is called upon to build large numbers of merchant 
ships for Great Britain, it is absolutely vital for her to speed 
up the expansion of her shipbuilding capacity and the train- 
ing of the necessary labour. America has plenty of steel, and 
her engineering industries are capable of a vast expansion in 
the output of machinery and other equipment. But even in 
that great manufacturing country, so adept at mass-produc- 
tion, any large-scale expansion of shipbuilding facilities will 
take a year and probably more. It may therefore be at least 
eighteen months before we can expect a substantial and 
regular supply of new American ships, unless the United 
States Maritime Commission is prepared temporarily to 
curtail its own construction programme. The Ingalls Ship- 
building Corporation, which constructed a new shipyard 
on the Gulf Coast, was able to launch a high-class cargo 
liner 154 months after the inception of work in the yard, 
with the assistance of pre-fabrication; but this is considered 
as a feat. 

The Ministry of Shipping has already begun negotiations 
for a large-scale British shipbuilding programme in America, 
but even on the most favourable assumptions we cannot 
hope to secure large-scale deliveries of new ships from that 
source before 1942. Fortunately, however, the American 
Government still has about fifty cargo vessels laid up 
which it may be willing to release to this country. In addi- 
tion, the United States Maritime Commission might con- 
ceivably encourage American shipowners to sell us obsolete 
but serviceable tonnage equal to the tonnage of the new 
vessels it will receive from the shipyards, whose output may 
reach 500,000 gross tons this year and considerably more in 
1941. By this means the Commission will be able to solve the 
problem of the disposal of obsolete tonnage—in 1942 some 
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eight million gross tons of American shipping will be twenty 
years old or over—while assisting us in the replacement of 
our losses, pending the expansion of shipbuilding facilities 
in America. 

Serious though the menace is to our communications, 
there is thus no justification for despondency. Our present 
supply of ships is still satisfactory, while assistance from 
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abroad, chiefly from America, should enable us largely to 
bridge the gap between losses and the output of our own 
shipyards. But we cannot afford indefinitely to lose ships 
and cargoes at the present rate. As in 1917, the final answer 
to the attempt to starve us out and to prevent raw materials 
and munitions from reaching our shores must be found by 
the Navy in conjunction with the Air Force. 


Finance and Banking 


Easy Money Continues 

There is no change whatever to report in money market 
conditions during the past week. Supplies of credit have 
been abundant, with outside money available at 3 per cent. 
on most afternoons. The total amount of credit borrowed 
at this figure is, however, small, both absolutely and in rela- 
tion to what was formerly borrowed on relatively cheap 
terms from non-clearing banks. This is because most of the 
non-clearing bank money in the market is as “ good,” Le. 
as permanent, as that coming from the clearing banks. In 
the present inactive state of the exchange and bullion markets 
the fluctuations in the short-loan resources of foreign, 
colonial and merchant banks have been considerably reduced. 
Hence these “‘ outside” banks can far more easily obtain the 
clearing bank rate for the funds they lend to the discount 
market. The clearing banks, for their part, have been keen 
buyers of bills, while the discount market is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to satisfy their requirements. The Bank 
return faithfully reflects the easy position of the money 
market. Although bankers’ deposits have fallen by 
£2,266,000, they are still at the comparatively high figure of 
£112,406,000. 


No * Ceiling ’’ for Treasury Deposits 

Questioned in the House this week about the rapid ex- 
pansion in the total of Treasury deposits, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that he could not consider 
fixing a limit to the amount that could be borrowed from 
this source. A figure of £500 millions had been tentatively 
suggested by his questioner, but it was brushed aside with 
as much finality as the accompanying suggestion that the 
rate on these Treasury deposits be reduced. It is evident 
that unless a material narrowing occurs in the gap between 
current revenue and expenditure or a considerable increase 
in the yield of the Government’s current issues of bonds and 
savings certificates, the proposed ceiling of £500 millions 
will be passed within a few months. Already £285 millions 
has been subscribed by banks in Treasury deposits, while 
repayments are still probably below £10 millions (the exact 
figure outstanding will be revealed at the end of the month). 
The tender issue of Treasury bills is now running evenly at 
£845 millions, and so far as can be seen the weekly issues 
are likely to be maintained at £65 millions, the level of cur- 
rent maturities, for some time to come. That part of the 
floating debt will no longer sway to the seasonal rhythm of 
former years. The size of the current deficit must in any 
case swamp the normal seasonal factors which made for a 
contraction of the floating debt during the last quarter of 
the financial year. There are other influences pulling in the 
same direction. One of them is the deduction of income tax 
at source which is both spreading and anticipating the inci- 
dence of tax payments which in former years would have been 
made throughout the March quarter. Another is the extent 
to which firms and individuals in this country have been 
making advance payments to the Treasury in anticipation 
of income tax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
last week that £32 millions had been so advanced. The 
Treasury apparently regards these payments not as loans but 
as Current payments, and sweeps them into the common pool 
of tax receipts. This procedure is justified by the compara- 
tvely short period which such “ loans ” would in fact cover. 
But the net effect of this treatment of anticipatory tax pay- 
ments will be further to weaken the tendency towards a 
reduction of the floating debt which should become apparent 
in the final quarter of the financial year. For these 
reasons we must therefore be prepared to see the two dynamic 
elements in that debt—the Treasury deposits and the Trea- 
Sury bills issued through the “tap”—expand well beyond 


their present levels even when by all precedents the tend- 
ency should be towards contraction. The “tap” bills will 
expand as further gold and exchange are lost by the Exchange 
Equalisation Account and should be heading for the £1,500 
millions mark by the close of the financial year. Treasury 
deposits should, according to present indications, have 
passed the suggested ceiling of £500 millions: by the same 
time. 


* * * 


The Problem of our Dollar Reserves 


The appearance of a new vesting order covering a large 
number of dollar securities registered with the Bank of 
England since last April must focus attention once more on 
the state of our gold and dollar reserves. The securities 
covered by the latest acquisition order have already figured 
in the earlier lists issued in February and April last. The net 
is being cast a second time to catch the stocks and bonds 
which for one reason or another had not been registered 
with the Bank of England on those dates. It may be assumed 
that the big holdings of the securities in question, and in 
particular those held by investment trust and insurance com- 
panies, were duly registered on the outbreak of the war and 
were netted by the earlier vesting orders. The latest order 
is not, therefore, expected to yield anything approaching the 
totals already secured by the compulsory sales of United 
States dollar securities. Since we have now begun to scrape 
this particular dish, it is fairly clear that our available 
reserves of really marketable United States securities have 
been very considerably encroached upon. It may also be 
inferred that the rate at which we have been liquidating our 
revenue-producing assets suggests approximately correspond- 
ing drafts upon our barren reserves of gold. What may be 
left in both forms must remain a matter for conjecture and 
speculation on which it would be impolitic to enter in too 
much detail. But there is perhaps too great a tendency to 
arrive at somewhat gloomy conclusions on this score by 
arguing on the basis of certain known facts in the position. 
We have the fairly reliable estimate that we began the war 
with a gold reserve of some £600 millions—taking the price 
of gold at 168s. an ounce. There has been evidence of late— 
for example, in the expansion of the “ tap ” issue of Treasury 
bills—that the Exchange Equalisation Account has been 
losing exchange at the rate of around £10 millions a week. 
‘The juxtaposition of these two figures leads to far too sombre 
a conclusion on the state of our reserves. 


PROVISION 
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‘‘Tap’’ Bills and Gold Losses 


In the first place, the current rate of our net expenditure 
of gold or dollars has been gradually worked up. Taking the 
evidence of the expansion in “tap” Treasury bills, it may 
be noted that the movement averaged only £1,260,000 a 
week for the first six months of the war and as much as 
£14,100,000 a week for the subsequent eight months. These 
figures reflect factors other than the operations of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, and for this reason it would 
be wrong to use them as an exact guide to our gold losses. 
Nevertheless, the operations of the E.E.A. dominate them 
sufficiently to make their trend a significant pointer to the 
changing distribution in the assets of the Account. The ex- 
change resources of the E.E.A. have been fortified by sales 
of dollar securities and by the extent to which countries in 
the sterling area have allowed their own creditor balances of 
payments vis-d-vis the United States to be converted into 
sterling and to accumulate in the form of short-term assets 
in London. It is quite evident, for example, that the sales 
of South African gold and diamonds to the United States 
have been the means of providing a considerable accretion 
to the resources of the E.E.A. The readiness of the South 
African authorities to maintain their creditor balance mainly 
in the form of sterling means that the dollar resources in 
question have been acquired by the E.E.A. in exchange for 
Treasury bills previously held by the Account and now held 
by the South African Reserve Bank. The change of emphasis 
in the distribution of our exports which has recently been 
announced will tend to hasten this process. By diverting more 
of our exports to the dollar area and curtailing those to the 
sterling area, we shall in fact be strengthening the exchange 
resources of the E.E.A., but at the cost of seeing our short- 
term debt to the Dominions and Colonies expand well 
beyond its already considerable size. 


* * * 
Borrowed Gold 
The gold resources of the E.E.A. have also received 


appreciable reinforcement from the sales of private gold 
formerly held in London. A good deal of that gold admit- 
tedly left London in the early months of the war, the bulk 
of it being converted into dollars. But a surprisingly large 
amount remained and can now only make its way out of the 
country through the device for delayed transfers recently 
announced by the Bank of England. This provides that the 
gold in question must be lent to the E.E.A. for the duration 
of the war, the owner then having the right to take posses- 
sion in Canada of 95 per cent. of the metal so lent. A modest 
amount of business is reported to have been done on this 


basis. The book-keeping of the E.E.A. in respect of these 
loan operations may be somewhat more complicated than in 
the case of outright sales cr purchases of the metal. But for 
practical purposes their immediate effect is the same: they 
place the said amount of gold at the unfettered disposal of 
the E.E.A. for the duration of the war—and that is about 
as long a period as we are concerned with at the moment. 
* 


Thanks, therefore, to the growing production of gold in 
the sterling area, to the requisitioning of dollar securities, to 
the loan to us (in terms of sterling) of the dollar credits of 
Dominions and Colonies, and to the outright purchases or 
borrowing of gold previously held for safe keeping in Lon- 
don, our net loss of gold since the outbreak of the war js 
decidedly smaller than the extent of our disbursements jn 
the United States might suggest. If we started the war with 
about £600 millions of gold and requisitioned dollar securi- 
ties and other foreign exchange assets to the tune of a further 
£200 millions, it is quite probable that at least half of this 
total remains intact. And this leaves out of account the 
substantial reserves of our Allies—the Dutch and Belgians 
in particular—and those of our ex-Allies which must in part 
be in our possession. Our gold and dollar resources will keep 
us going for several months yet. 

* * * 
Royal Bank of Scotland 


The accounts of the Royal Bank of Scotland, whose 
financial year ends on October 12th, provide the first pointer 
to the trend of banking profits in a full year of war. The 
net profit, struck after provision for taxation and bad or 
doubtful debts, amounts to £557,359, compared with 
£605,719 for the previous twelve months; it may be safely 
assumed that this contraction was fully accounted for by 
increased taxation. Despite the slightly lower net profit, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland is maintaining the dividend at 17 
per cent., which is now payable for a full year on the capital 
as increased in the previous financial year, when the capital 
of Glyn, Mills and Company was acquired. The allocation 
to premises account has been increased from £30,000 to 
£50,000, but the balance of available profits is down from 
£89,532 to £43,859. The latest balance sheet comparison re- 
veals all the traits that have become familiar in the trend 
of monthly clearing bank figures: a general expansionist 
tendency, with Treasury bills, Treasury deposits and British 
Government securities taking the lead in this movement and 
with loans and advances running counter to the prevailing 
trend. 


Investment 


A New Phase 

The recovery in industrial equities, which was still in 
full swing a week ago, received its first definite check as a 
repercussion to the bombing of Coventry and has now given 
place to a moderate recession. There can be little doubt that, 
after so sustained a rise, the technical position was ripe for 
some profit-taking, and it is also the case that a change in 
the technique of the air attack from continuous bombing of 
London to concentration on smaller objectives in the Mid- 
lands might prove to be a bear point for certain sections of 
industry. Information so far to hand from Coventry does not, 
however, suggest that industry there suffered as heavily as 
might be supposed. But it is the industrial areas, rather than 
London, that have been making profits, and have money to 
invest, and a closer acquaintance with the effect of bombing 
may cause selling from these quarters, either in order to 
raise funds urgently required, or from general nervousness. 
Nothing which has happened so far suggests that more than 
a minor reverse in share values is to be looked for, or that 
its effects will be lasting. It may be that Germany has defi- 
nitely new plans, and that they will prove more destructive 
than the old, but neither of these suppositions is yet estab- 
lished. A more potent and lasting factor in determining 
the future levels of individual shares is the gradual realisa- 
tion of the real meaning of the oft-repeated doctrine that 
this country can only win the war by putting out its fullest 
effort. We need at the same time many more men in the fight- 
ing services and many more hands at work in all the war 
industries. This will necessitate a large increase in the national 
wage bill, and a sharp reduction in the goods and services 
available for private requirements. Except in so far as Gov- 
ernment or export orders can be substituted for private 
demand, all concerns manufacturing for the home market 


must face a lower turnover. So far as new demand arises 
from official sources, there is growing evidence that profit 
margins are likely to be less satisfactory. In some cases, 
the effect, so far as shareholders are concerned, will be 
cushioned by E.P.T., but many of these concerns are already 
doing none too well, and the cushion, if existent, is thin. 
The fortunes of companies distributing the products in 
question will depend in part on the degree to which the large 
joint stock concern is able to triumph over its more humble 
competitor. In theory, the retailer is allowed to increase his 
charges so as to cover the same overheads on a reduced turn- 
over. But there is evidently a limit to such increases and, 
while the local shop may, owing to bombing, black-out and 
transport delays, gain at the expense of the central store. 
the chain store companies may benefit from the fact that 
their ventures are more widely spread. So far as export 
markets are concerned, the new development of Marks and 
Spencer will be watched with interest. Success in obtaining 
a share in the American market for low-priced British textile 
goods, comparable to that for luxury products of the United 
Kingdom, would make a substantial contribution to securing 
much-needed dollars. Marks and Spencer may in time achieve 
such a success, if the impediments of the Purchase Tax and 
the imposition of import duties by the United States on the 
increased price can be overcome in whole or in part. The 
company is peculiarly well equipped to undertake the task. 
for its achievements in the textile branch of its activities 
at home have been based, in no small degree, on a system of 
detailed research by the company, which has made possible 
valuable assistance to their manufacturers in securing the 
goods required. Not many distributors are doing equally 
well in this respect, but some may be prepared to follow if 
this company succeeds in its new enterprise. From the 
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standpoint of the investor, however, these are long, rather 
than short, term factors. The immediate prospect is for a 
further shift in turnover from the satisfaction of private de- 
mands to those of the Services, with a resultant swing of 
earnings, if not of distributable profits. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Delays 


The Great Boulder-Commonwealth Mining affair moves 
forward very slowly. The shareholders’ committee has 
applied to the Court to intervene in the liquidation of the 
Great Boulder Proprietary Company under Section 252 of 
the Companies Act, 1929, and the powers conferred under 
Section 202 of that Act. The effect of these sections is, 
broadly, to permit the Court to assume all or any of the 
powers which it would have were the liquidation proceeding 
under its supervision. The sections appear, however, to be 
purely permissive. The second development—a question to 
the President of the Board of Trade in the House by Mr 
Bellenger—is of interest from the character of the reply given 
by Major Lloyd George, who said that he was not prepared 
to make any further statement; that the shareholders had 
had the reports for only a week and until they had had 
opportunity to consider them in detail he could not say 
what action might be taken. This is, in certain circumstances, 
an intelligible attitude to adopt, but he went on, in reply to 
a supplementary question, to state—if correctly reported— 
that the Board of Trade itself had not had an opportunity 
to study the report. The exact date on which Sir William 
McLintock delivered his reports on the Commonwealth 
Mining group of companies to the Board of Trade is not 
clear, but it is now two months since their receipt was 
announced. It will seem to the investor that the efficacy of 
the protection afforded by the machinery of the Board of 
Trade inspection is likely to be considerably impaired if so 
long a period is insufficient for the authorities to reach 
conclusions as to the bearing of their inspector’s report on 
the conduct of a company. Admittedly, in this case, a great 
deal of material is involved, but it is surely a misuse of words 
to say that there had been no opportunity of studying the 
report. The general impression created by the replies can 
only be unfortunate, as they suggest that the Board of Trade 
is unwilling to take any initiative in the matter and is waiting 
to see what the shareholders will do. If there is, in fact, 
nothing in the reports on which it is possible for the Board 
of Trade to intervene—and that seems a possible conclusion 
from the reply to the main question—it would be only fair to 
all parties to say so. It seems, however, from the supple- 
mentary answer that this is yet another case of procrastina- 
tion in high places. 





* * * 


The Cost of Delay 


Under the date of last Saturday, the Treasury has issued 
yet another vesting order affecting no new security, but 
designed to collect those holdings of stock, included in the 
orders of February 17th and March 13th, which had not 
been registered on those dates, and could not be tendered 
for purchase. The detailed instructions as to methods of 
delivery and conditions of payment are identical with those 
attaching to the third vesting order of October 27th, with 
the exception that the basic date of payment is December 
16th, once again one month after the date of the order. 
There is again provision for payment to be effected, in whole 
Or in part, in 2} per cent. National War Bonds, to the nearest 
penny, or in Defence Bonds in multiples of £5, subject to a 
maximum holding of £1,000. The one point in which this 
order differs from the others is that the holder has the worst 
of both worlds as regards the price he is to receive. He is 
in fact to be paid, either the original price, adjusted for the 
extra 14 days’ interest involved in deferring payment for a 
month, or the current market price, similarly adjusted, which- 
ever is less. This contingency was provided for in the original 
Defence (Finance) Regulations and it is difficult to see how 
any other course could have been adopted. The people who 
are being paid under this order are, however, those who have 
been able to establish that some innocent cause accounts for 
the delay in registering. Ignorance that they were required 
to do so was probably the most usual reason, and, while this 
might have been excused in certain cases where the effect of 
the definitions given was not clear, the obligation to register 
was evident in all these cases of straightforward dollar stocks. 
In other instances, it has been necessary, in the absence of 
any actual list of the securities covered, to apply to the 
authorities for a ruling, and that should still be done if any 
doubt arises. There were cases, however, where the present 
holder was under no obligation to register at the time of 
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the original vesting order, as, for instance, when a pre- 
sent British holder has inherited from an American. It is 
to cover such contingencies that the new order provides 
that, “in cases where the present price is the higher, and 
it appears from the information given to the Bank of 
England that, at the date of the original acquisition order, 
no person was under obligation to register these securi- 
ties, the owner is given the benefit of the present market 
price.” The loss to the holder is in many cases very con- 
siderable and, although they may make up some of it, the 
Treasury will also be the loser by the delay. Assuming that 
an investor held one unit of each security, the average de- 
cline in value as against the prices offered in February is 
some 14} per cent.: that on share capital taken over in 
April a little under 63 per cent., and that offered on bonds 
at that time almost 9 per cent. In the case of some well- 
known stocks, such as Radio Corporation, Chrysler, General 
Electric and International Harvester, the fall since April is 
of the order of 10 per cent., but Bethlehem and United States 
Steel have, of course, improved substantially. 


+. * + 
Further Defaults 


The failure of the Soviet Government to meet the 
November Ist payment on the maturing notes of Lena Gold- 
fields has been followed by default on the November 14th 
coupon of the 4 per cent. City of Riga Loan of 1913, interest 
on which was reduced from 43 per cent. by an agreement of 
1934. Since the conclusion of the 1934 agreement, half-yearly 
interest was regularly met up to May last. In view of the 
occupation of Latvia last summer by the Soviet Union, re- 
sponsibility for payment has presumably passed to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., and there seems little doubt 
that the failure to give instructions for payment to Lazard 
Bros. is an act of policy designed to draw attention to the 
blocking of the Baltic balances in this country. The directors 
of Lena Goldfields have now made formal representation 
to the Foreign Office, and it is probable that the case of the 
City of Riga Loan, of which £758,628 is outstanding in en- 
dorsed bonds and £17,460 in unendorsed bonds, will receive 
simultaneous consideration. The decision of the Bulgarian 
Government not to transfer sterling payment on the 74 per 
cent. Sterling Bonds of 1928, interest on which is due on 
May 15th and November 15th, on the outstanding amount of 
approximately £1,779,100, falls into a different category. In 
1939, the May instalment was met as to 364 per cent. of face 
value and the November instalment as to 40 per cent. of face 
value. Since the outbreak of war, restriction of Bulgarian 
exports to free currency countries has reduced reserves of 
foreign exchange to a level which does not permit service 
on sterling bonds. One need not in this case assume a lack 
of willingness to pay, and it is somewhat encouraging to 
learn that the Bulgarian Government has continued to pay 
the Leva equivalent of the interest due into the National 
Bank with the intention eventually to effect a transfer. 
Following her formal attachment to the Axis, Hungary 
announces suspension of interest payments on all foreign 
loans, except one small dollar issue. 


Company Notes 


B.S.A. Expansion 


In the year to the end of July, the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company and its subsidiaries increased their profit, 
after providing for contingencies and E.P.T., from £921,769 
to £1,289,144. The rise, to a figure which appears to consti- 
tute a record in the recent history of the group, is in part 
accounted for by an increase in fixed assets, but is in all 
probability due mainly to working to capacity in nearly all 
branches. The shareholders reap little immediate benefit from 
the rise, for depreciation takes £474,521, compared with 
recent appropriations of some £200,000. After providing 
£475,000 against £430,000 for taxes, other than E.P.T., and 
covering the preference dividends, earnings on the ordinary 
capital amount to 16.2 per cent. and the dividend declared 
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is 7} per cent. compared with 6 per cent. in the previous 
year and 10 per cent. for 1937-38. The bulk of the sum re- 
tained goes to reserves, but the carry-forward is raised by 
£20,000 odd and the total of these two funds to £951,065, 
or over one-third of the ordinary capital of £2,815,172. The 
following table shows the trend of earnings and their distri- 
bution over the last three years: — 


Years to July 31st 


1938 1939 1940 
4, he 4, 
ah Sh eeesnaeebense 830,067 921,769 1,289,144 
IID ois. cecrackiatseensers 207,551 202,283 474,521 
Debentures (gross) ............... 62,939 61,299 59,962 
eee ee a a 100,000 430,000 475,000 
Preference dividends (net) ..... 22,614 20,275 17,936 
Ordinary shares :— 
pe tc rbis Sassen 436,963 207,912 261,725 
Te a iene 204,100 109,792 121,404 
Nes eorncehpenes 21-4 11-4 16-2 
NN ctink oe cacenisasencsoakeows 10 6 74 
Goa case ceeb nn neiencs 225,000 30,590 119,410 
SII vovnccsnssansunccsess 212,624 280,154 301,065 


+ After contingencies, and E.P.T. which took £120,000 in 
1938-39. 

* Including reserve for repayment of debenture stock {28,950 
in 1937-38 ; £30,590 in 1938-39; and £31,927 in 1939-40. 


The balance sheet shows that the heavy depreciation pro- 
vided more than offsets a rise of almost 6} per cent. in the 
gross value of fixed assets, which are lower on the year by 
nearly £54,000. Indications of the expansion experienced are 
provided by increases of some 323 per cent. in the net value 
of stocks to £3,344,584, and of virtually 90 per cent. in 
debtors to £3,162,496, while cash declined from £433,384 to 
£359,803, investments being scarcely changed at £143,308. 
Creditors, including contingencies, tax reserve and a small 
sum for hire-purchase instalments, have leaped from 
£2,480,454 to £4,536,470—exclusive of dividend provisions— 
compared with total liquid assets of £7,010,191. All the sub- 
sidiaries, except a small one which was not trading, con- 
tributed to the profit. It seems certain that the important 
machine tool sections and the fine steel and other works of 
J. J. Saville and Company are assured of every order they 
can fill, as is presumably the gun works, while as long as a 
year ago the Daimler Works had already been extended to 
cope with Government orders. For the near future, the main 
anxiety of the group is likely to be the difficulty of obtaining 
sufhcient materials to supply export demands. The E.P.T. 
position remains obscure as there is no indication of the 
result of the plea for a special allowance. The {£1 stock units 
of the company at 18s. 13d. yield £8 5s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


Dorman Long Dividend 

The year to September 30th last has seen a further 
moderate setback in the total profit earned by Dorman Long 
from £1,481,395 to £1,395,029, a figure which is the lowest 
since 1935-36. Consequently, the company’s allocation to 
depreciation has been reduced from the £300,000 paid in the 
past three years to £275,000. The preliminary statement shows 
the provision for taxation and directors’ fees of £438,850 
against £440,342, a decline which probably implies an actual 
reduction in tax liability. After meeting normal debenture 
and preference charges, the dividend on preferred ordinary 
capital amounts to 15 against 18 per cent. paid in the past 
three years, and 14 per cent. paid in 1935-36. The ordinary 
dividend is reduced from 10 per cent., paid since 1936-37, 
to 7 per cent. In 1935-36, when total earnings of £1,396,701 
were at approximately the same level, the ordinary capital 
received 6 per cent. These distributions have required a small 
draft on the carry-forward which amounts to £156,915, 
against £157,501. It would almost certainly be a mistake to 
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NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable December Iéth, 1940, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business November 25th, 1940. 


By order of the Board. }. R. BRADFIELD, 
Toronto, October 24th, 1940. Secretary. 
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assume that the fall in profits denotes any reduction in turn- 
over in the more important branches of the enterprise, most 
of which must have been worked up to, or beyond, the 
optimum. Transfer from private to Government orders may 
have been costly to effect and have resulted in reduced profit 
margins, while it is probable that company’s business as 
shippers of coal has suffered. Moreover, there has been a rise 
in working costs which may only have been fully covered 
by the latest increase in prices. It is to be hoped that 
the full accounts and the annual meeting will throw some 
light on the subject. The company’s £1 ordinary shares 
having failed to maintain the rise of recent weeks, are now 
quoted at par. 


Brewery Yields 


The publication of the Worthington accounts, and a 
number of reports of smaller brewing concerns which close 
their financial year on September 30th, provides an opportu- 
nity of examining the trend of brewery profits and of yields 
in recent years. In the table published below, gross earnings, 
equity earnings and dividends for the three years since 
1937-38 are related to prices and yields at late November 
dates in each of those years. It is clear that, while there are 
individual exceptions, total receipts have tended to increase 
over this period, as might be expected in a time of rising em- 
ployment and higher money wages. Thus, the gross revenue 
of Stroud Brewery is up from £132,746 to £176,262 and 
that of Bristol Brewery Georges from £375,159 to £460,933. 
This improvement has not, in general, been reflected in 
increased ordinary earnings, which are affected by higher tax 
liability and general expenses. Thus, the free surplus earned 
by Bristol Brewery Georges in 1939-40 amounts to only 
£189,766 against £214,024. The Northampton Brewery is the 
only example of improved equity earnings, having realised 
£44,004 last year against £33,528 in 1937-38. Despite this 
reduction in the cover for ordinary dividends, in no case 
has a brewery in the group selected below reduced the actual 
payment on ordinary capital. 


Earned for O | 
Company Total | rd Ord. | Price Yield 
Years to September 30 | Profits | : Div. | * end end 
Am unt | R Nov N 
| } 
A f 
{ tT : Per cent 
Brist al Un ted; {1 ord.shs ren less tax. 
1938 131,577 91,192 23-6 18lot| 66,9 5 10 10 
1939 143 98,890 27:0 18lot) 62.6 518 4 
1940. 153,452 89.064 24:3 18iet! 50 ? 
i Brew 
share 
1938 132,746 | 68,823 | 32-1 1710} 61/3 12 6 
1939 l ) 69,217 34-0 17 626 . ) 
1940 l 68,095 55-2 17 50 /—* 
Worthington and ¢ 
1938 . 438,392 417,462 . 25/9 4 : = 
1959 ... $49,106 | 428,176 23 415 7 
1940 ... $31,636 | 410,706 . 23,6 1] 5 
Northampton Brewery 
£1 ord. shares 
1938 ... : - we 244,837 33,528 20°3 15 50/-*) 6 O 0 
1939 ... 279,761 40,2608 26°4 15 48 9*| 6 3 0 
1940 ... 261,918 44,004 2-6 15 13.9*' 617 0 
| 
Bristol Brewery Georges : j } | | 
£1 ord. stock :— | 
1938 ... sesesssese | 375,159 | 214,024 | 23-64, 18¢ | 92/-| 615 8 
EOD eccos osccee ° $18,555 230,189 25°47 184 91/3 6 16 10 
1940 ...... saienks 460,733 | 189,766 | 20-9t] 18¢ |88/llz2| 7 2 0 
Warwicks & Richardsons§ | | 
=a 91,572 74,572 | 28:2 16 225/-| 4 8 0 
1939 .......cccccccseceseeeee | 90,792 | 73,791 | 29:2] 16 |195/-|5 2 6 
BED cctccccocesovesese - 89,550 72,550 | 30:2 16 | ee 
| 
§ Showing amount earned for dividend and prices and yields of 51o per cent 
{1 cum. Ist pret. shares 
* Ex dividend. 
+ Tax free. 
+ Including 312 per cent. cash bonus. 
@ Prices and yicids of 5 per cent. cum. pref. £10 share: 


With dividends at least maintained, the fall in brewery share 
values, which has taken place in sympathy with the general 
decline in equity values, and in part as a result of recognition 
of the higher costs with which the brewing industry 1s 
faced, has raised yields by an average of £1 per cent. It is a 
tribute to the high standing of Worthington 5 per cent. 
cumulative first preference shares that the yield shows only 
a very moderate rise from £4 5s. 5d. to £4 13s. Sd. per cent. 
The tax-free yield on the £1 ordinary stock of Bristol Brewery 
Georges also shows a very moderate improvement from 
£3 18s. to £4 1s. 8d. The present yield level of between £6 
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and £7 per cent. on the equities of smaller breweries com- 
pares with a yield of approximately £7 per cent. at the end 
of October last on all classes of industrials as calculated by 
the Actuaries’ Investment Index and indicates that the mar- 
ket status of brewery stocks and shares is well in line with 
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London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


Last week’s rise in equities continued 
right up to the week-end, encouraged by 
the success of the Fleet Air Arm in sink- 
ing Italian naval units. This week senti- 
ment was depressed by consideration of 
the Coventry raid and apprchensive as to 
the outcome of recent Axis diplomatic 
activity, especially the visit of Senor 
Sunfer to Germany. Gilt-edged markets 
remained firm, though little buying took 
place, but in industrial and commodity 
markets present uncertainty combined 
with overdue profit taking produced a 
moderate recession. 
* 


Last Friday, several undated stocks 
gained as much as 3 in the gilt-edged 
market, but an easier tone developed at 
the beginning of the present week. While 
previous quotations were generally main- 
tained, 3 per cent. Funding and 24 per 
cent. Conversion lost 4 in the early days 
of the week. Three per cent. and 3} per 
cent. War Loan were, however. supported 
and Local Loans continued to be in de- 
mand. The foreign bond market saw fresh 
support for Brazilian and Chilean issues, 
and Chinese securities attracted attention. 
Greek 7 per cent. issues continued their 
steady rise, and Egyptian Unified im- 
proved fractionally. American buying 
raised the price of Mexican bonds on 
Tuesday. The delayed payment on Bel- 
gian 4 per cent. 1936 was sanctioned on 
Wednesday, when the bonds were virtually 
unchanged at the ex-dividend price. 

* 

Following steady buying of preference 
issues before the week-end, home rails 
found little favour this week. Selling was 
concentrated on ordinary shares, though 
losses rarely amounted to as much as one 
point on the day. Among the senior 
stocks, L.N.E.R. and L.M.S. preference 
issues generally lost the gains of the pre- 
vious week. Some support continued to be 
forthcoming for Argentine rails. 

* 


Although bright spots remained, in- 
dustrial markets bore the brunt of this 
week’s recession. In the iron and _ steel 
group, sentiment was affected by the re- 
duction in the Dorman Long dividend. A 
drop of 3s. in Dorman Long on Monday 
led a long list of declines in the order of 
6d., which included John Brown, Guest 
Keen and Staveley. Aircraft and motor 
issues were also sold, Rolls Royce dropping 
ls. 3d. on Monday and Raleigh Cycle 
Holdings the same amount the next day. 
Demand for brewery shares was well 
Maintained from the provinces and was 
encouraged by the good results recently 
published by a number of the smaller con- 
cerns. Charrington, Courage, Bass and 
Ind Coope all gained a few shillings. In 
other sections of the markets, the tobacco 
leaders were weak, brick and cement 
shares eased from the high levels of re- 
cent weeks and shipping shares were 
Offered. The stores group moved uncer- 
tainly, Marks and Spencer and Harrods 
attracting buyers, but Woolworths losing 
ground. 


* 

In the kaffir market, last week’s volume 
of business was not maintained and, while 
price movements were narrow, the 
majority tended downward. A number of 
fractional losses were suffered, especially 
among developing companies, and the rise 
of East Geduld by § on Monday was an 
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exceptional, bright spot. Tin shares were 
well supported, but little interest developed 
in copper issues, although Rhodesian 
Selection Trust advanced by ;; at the 
beginning of the week. In the rubber 
market, turnover reached the highest level 
for some months before the week-end, 
but the volume of business was not main- 
tained. Sentiment, however, remained 
very firm and certain issues, including 
Djasing and Tamiang, recorded further 
gains. Interest in the oil market once 
again fell to a low level and small losses 
were suffered by the majority of leading 
issues, including Anglo-Iranian and Shell 
Transport. 


". FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total | Corres. 
1940 Bargains) Day ca 

in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Nov. 14 ... 2,429 3,396 71:2 123°8 
o,. a mun 1,866 2,840 71:7 124:1 
— 2,606 4,660 70:6 124-0 
a EP aae 1,872 3,540 70:4 124:1 
Mees 1,909 1,872 69-8 70-4 
* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 


nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


Prices on Wall Street have on balance 
tended downward during the past week. 
Before the week-end, some nervous selling 
was evident, due to uncertainty as to the 
results of M. Molotov’s visit to Berlin 
and to the intensification of the war. 
Heavy industrials, including steel, 
copper and moior issues, came under pres- 
sure, though rubber shares were supported. 
This week a tentative recovery was com- 
pletely offset by profit-taking, and dealers 
were depressed by the possibility of further 
unloading of British securities. Further 
hesitant selling of steel and aircraft shares 
was evident in midweek. In the week since 
November 14th, the Dow Fones industrial 
index fell more than two points from 
136.97 to 134.48. The Iron Age estimates 
steel-miil activity at 97 per cent. of 
capacity, against 96 per cent. a week ago 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Nov. 13, 1,070,000; 
Nov. 14, 1,380,000 ; Nov. 15, 1,050,000; 
Nov. 16, 490,000; Nov. 18, 570,000 ; 
Nov. 19, 700,000. 


Close Close Close Close 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
12, 19, iz 19, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


1. Railroads Celanese of A. 291g 2814 


Balt. & Ohio.. 434 41c\Chrysler ...... 82 7910 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 29 285, Curt. Wr.“A”® 2910 29 
Illinois Cent. 9 81, Bastman Kdk, 14010 14315 
N.Y. Cent...... 1612 145,\/Gen. Elec. ... 34 3514 
Northern Pac. 754 7ig Gen. Motors... 5453 50!lo 
Pennsyl. Rl... 25 25 (Inland Steel . 9312 90 
Southern ...... 1414 1314 a aa 5614 5514 
nt. Nickel .... 277g 27), 
~ — ye 1665 Liggett Myers 961249654 
EUEAS. Serves AUS 4 LU0"G| Nat. Daisy ... 14 13% 


Amer. W'’wks. 8!2 8 Nat. Distillers 2114 23a 
Pac. Light..... 39°8 38°4/Nat. Steel .... 7134 6914 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 321g 305; Proct.Gamble 5814 581, 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2754 27 |cears Roebck. 7913 7712 
United Gas .. 11 1012'Shell Union... 10!2 101g 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac... 91g 5g 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 36 36 
Amer. Metal... 21 19!ox 20th Cen. Fox 65, 454 
Am. Roll. Ml. 1773 1610x'U.S. Steel ..... 751g 705ex 
Am. Smelting 47!2 451g West’hse El... 10714 10412 
Anaconda ...... 2853 28lg\Woolworth.... 35 3453 
Briggs .......+. 2614 2459 Yngstn. Sheet 441g 4l1!o 
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the general movement in recent months. So long as money 
wages are allowed steadily to rise, there is every prospect 
that brewery earnings will be maintained at a profitable level, 
despite the certainty of higher taxation and insurance liabili- 
ties and the probability of bomb damage to property. 


EXCHANGES 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1940 
f Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
| Low | High! 30, | 6, } 13, 
June Jan. 1940 1940 | 1940 
5 3 } 
347Industrials 80-9 111-4 | 95-4 | 94-5 | 99-1 
32 Rails — enon 20:7a 30°7 | 27°6 | 27-4 29:0 
40 Utilities ... 71-2a\ 89-4 | 81-4 | 79-6 | 80-2 





419 Stocks ... 69-9 | 94-8 | 82:2 81-3 | 84-7 
Av. yield*...... 6°61% 430% '5-80% 586% 560% 
High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


DatLy AVERAGE 50 CoMMON STOCKS 
Nov. 7 | Nov.8 Nov.9 Nov. 11\Nov. 12\Nov. 13 
110-80 109-30 111-10 Closed 110-70 | 109-60 


1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low: 86-7, 
June 10th. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 23, 1940 Capital versions Money 


7 & 4 4, 
ro the Public ............ Nil Nil 
lo Shareholders ......... Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction.... Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal . Nil Nil 


Nat. Savings Certs.t ... 3,070,604 
3°, Defence Bondsf ... 3,475,180 3,475,180 
2!20% Nat. War Bondst17,520,900 17,520,900 


“s Week to November 12, 1940. +t Week to 
November 5th, making total since June 25th, 
£ 322,359,560. 


3,070,604 


Excluding 
Conversions 
4 4 
1,281,515,279 928,259,246 
: 123,786,704 101,260,762 
1940 (Old Basis).... 1,266,359,654 912,867,692 
1939 (Old Basis 71,936,802 50,506,723 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 
f f 
984,672 Nil 


Including 


Year to date Conversions 


1940 (New Basis 
1939 (New Basis 


Year to date U.K, 


1940 (New Basis) 927,274,574 
1939 (New Basis) 73,649,096 25,365,934 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 912,725,236 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis)... 34,346,632 15,840,091 320,000 

Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 

Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 

£ £ £ 

1940 (New Basis) 912,169,710 1,561,005 14,528,531 
1939 (New Basis) 45,086,645 8,831,629 47,392,288 
1940 (Old Basis). 911,526,060 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) $37,658,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 


“Old Basis ”’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis ”’ is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
DAILY MAIL AND GENERAL 
TRUST has realised higher total profits 
at £206,189 against £191,353, and higher 
net revenue at £147,510 against £143,325. 
The ordinary dividend amounts to 55;2 per 
cent. less tax against 313 per cent. tax free. 
Despite full employment last year, total 
income of REDPATH, BROWN AND 
COMPANY fell from £131,769 to 
£123,114, and net profits from £108,734 
to £100,801. The ordinary distribution 
is reduced from 29 to 27 per cent. tax free. 
WESTLAND AIRCRAFT have also 
experienced a moderate setback in income 
and with net profits of £48,173 against 
£52,013, the company is paying 5 against 
6 per cent. tax free. This week’s rubber 
company results show very satisfactory 
improvements on the previous year’s 
earnings. LAYANG realised gross profits 
of £27,378 against £9,802, and though net 
income rose only from £4,480 to £7,996, 
the company has doubled the ordinary 


(Continued on page 652) 
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Industry and Trade 


Limitation of Supplies 


The Limitation of Supplies Order, which came into 
force last June. is to apply much more drastically in the six 
months beginning December Ist. Additions to the schedule 
are not numerous and there have been a few exclusions, but 
whereas the quota allowed during the period June 6th to 
November 30th was 66% per cent. of sales during the six 
months December 1, 1939-May 31, 1940, it has now, with 
one exception, been reduced very much further. Moreover, 
as the quota is based on value, not on quantity, the rise in 
prices will make the effective restriction greater than the 
percentage suggests. The purchase tax, however, is not to 
be included in the price for the purpose of calculating the 
quota. The full details of the amendments are given in the 
table below : — 


AMENDMENTS TO SCHEDULE 


Class of Goods 


Goods Added 


Goods Removed 


Home Trade 


to Schedule from Schedule Quota* 
1. Corsets, etc. . Garters, surgical 50 
goods. 
2. Gloves, etc. . i 3315 
3. Apparel, knitted, Surgical goods .. | Infants’ wear Silk, nil the 
netted or cro- 50 
cheted. 
4. Lace, etc. . Household goods | Braids, gimps | 25 
and fringes. 
5. Apparel, etc., of | Fur-lined apparel | 25 
tur skin. | 
6. Mattresses, etc. ... Down quilts, Spring mattresses 
sleeping bags, 25% 3 others, 
and other 6623 
stuffed articles. 
7. Cork carpets, lino- ute Wholly or partly 
leum, carpets, etc of wool, 3313 °% 
other, 50 
8. Pottery, glass, etc Hand blown | Stoneware bottles,| Pottery, etc.,50 


and paste mould 
machine blown 


glass jugs, va- 
cuum flasks and 
jars. 


glass, etc.,33!3 





tumblers. 


9. Metal office fur- Restrictions on | Aluminium _hol- 


niture, lighting cutlery con- lowware, nil ; 
fittings, cutlery, fined to that other articles, 
domestic hollow- suitable for 25 
ware of metal domestic and 
personal use, 
and spoons and 
forks (other than 
goods covered 
by Class 15). 
10. Trunks, bags, etc. Haversacks and ee 33 
s hold-alls. 
11. Furniture of wil- a a 331: 
low, cane, etc. 
12. Cameras and ac- Standard cine- | Document copy- | 25 
cessories, films, matograph ing papers ; 


photographic 
papers 


films in lengths | sensitised trac- 

of 100 ft. and ing cloth; ferro- 

less. prussiate, etc., 
cloth. 

instru- oo > 25 


Sports 


13. Musical 
ments, 
goods, toys. 

14. Fancy goods, 25 
household goods 
and toilet re- 
quisites, etc., 
fountain pens, 
umbrellas, and 

mechanical lighters 

15. Goldsmiths’ and is in 25° 
silversmiths’ 
wares, etc. 

16. Perfumery and 
toilet prepara- 
tions. 

17. Machinery, plant Washboilers aI 25°, 
and appliances, 
etc. (e.g. lawn- 
mowers, domes- 
tic electrical ap- 
pliances, cash 
registers). 


Shaving creams 


* Per cent. of sales during period December 1, 1939, to May 31, 1940 

The list might have been more comprehensive, but it is a 
considerable step in the right direction. Certain criticisms 
do, however, suggest themselves. Knitted apparel, which 
includes that almost indispensable category of goods known 
to the trade as “ woven underwear,” is, during a winter in 
which many people will face an unusual amount of exposure 
and everybody will have less well-heated houses, practically 
a necessity. It may be that rigid economy would enable the 
population as a whole to manage with only half its usual 
aggregate consumption of such garments, but only if that 
half is fairly distributed. At present, warm underwear will 
go to those who have time to hunt and means to snap up 
the quarry when they find it. The system of rationing 
retailers may be enough for luxuries, but when necessities 
are severely curtailed the consumer himself might be rationed 
in order to ensure to each his share. It is a pity, too, that 
the tendency of children rapidly to outgrow their clothes. 
recognised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should be 


believed by the Board of Trade to be confined to infants 
under three. The need for warm clothes is even greater 
among schoolchildren, who live a more exposed life and for 
whom it is much less easy to improvise garments. A more 
generous quota for these might have been balanced by the 
complete prohibition of some of the classes of fancy goods, 
such as ornamental glassware, all the numerous kinds of 
“cases” for the accommodation of objects which most 
people prefer to keep in a drawer, and a very long list of 
goods whose only use seems to be to furnish shop counters 
behind a label “ attractive Christmas gifts.” 


* * * 


Coal Output and Distribution 


Consumers’ complaints concerning the difficulty of 
securing coal appear to be well founded, especially in 
Southern England. There is no shortage of coal at the pit- 
head. But the maintenance of normal deliveries, especially to 
the South, presents a difficult problem, for, before the war, 
something like 60 per cent. of the coal consumed by London 
and the Southern Counties was taken there by ships. London 
alone normally consumes some 20 million tons of coal per 
annum. While coastwise shipping has been seriously reduced 
by the war, it has been impossible:for the railways to carry 
all the coal hitherto brought to the South in ships. Tem- 
porary and local shortages were therefore unavoidable. This 
does not mean, however, that we have made the best use of 
our opportunities. In the first place, it should have been 
possible to build up heavier stocks in consuming centres 
during the summer. Secondly, even now it appears that we 
are not using our railway facilities to the best advantage, for 
thousands of coal wagons appear to be standing idle on 
railway sidings. True, road transport over long distances is 
uneconomic, for while a representative coal train carries 
some 500 tons of fuel, a road vehicle carries only 2} tons 
and, besides using up imported petrol, requires the services 
of at least two men. The solution will therefore have to be 
found in a more efficient utilisation of our railway facilities, 
in which the first step should be to empty the wagons which 
are simply being used as stores. 


* * * 


Rise in Engineers’ Wages 

Early this month the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation rejected the demand for a further ad- 
vance in wages made by the engineering unions—the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, the National Union of Foundry 
Workers, and the Engineering Joint Trades Movement. In 
the view of the Federation, a further advance in wages was 
not in the national interest and, in any case, was not 
justified by reference to the earnings in the engineering 
trades. The following table, published by the Federation, 
shows the course of average weekly earnings and working 
hours of representative categories of adult male workers 
since 1934:— 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND WORKING Hours 


Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 
Workers W orkers Workers 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Hours | Earnings) Hours | Earnings| Hours | Earnings 
| 
s. d s. d. s. d. 
October, 1934 418°5 72 11 417-6 61 Ol, 50-6 | 50 2) 
October, 1935 49-1 a (4 18-0 65 34 50-9 53 31g 
October, 1936 5 49°5 81 8&8 19-0 70 10 51-9 56 10 
October, 1937 19-4 86 3 48-8 74 O54 51:9 60 52 
July, 1938 .. ; 49-2 88 3 18-0 74 654 51-1 61 1 
October, 1939 ... 52:7 104 1 52:4 87 6 54:4 69 834 
SN TID caiexscakins 58:3 |132 2 58:0 |11l 613) 58:9 | 86 03% 


With the exception of 1938, when business activity tended 
to decline, the wage rates of engineering workers have been 
raised every year since 1935. Advances were granted of 2s. 
per week in 1935 (1s. in May and ls. in July), 3s. per week 
in 1936 (1s. in June, 1s. in September and 1s. in December), 
3s. per week in 1937 (ls. 6d. in August and 1s. 6d. in 
November), 2s. per week in June, 1939, and 5s. per week in 
February, 1940. Moreover, since August 23, 1937, workers 
have been credited with a weekly allowance in respect of 
holidays; at present these allowances average 1s. 4d. per week 
and are additional to the earnings given in the table. Earn- 
ings have been further raised by the increase of about 20 per 
cent. in weekly working hours. Altogether, the increase in 
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average weekly earnings between October, 1934, and July, 
1940, amounted to some 80 per cent. in the case of repre- 
sentative skilled and semi-skilled workers and about 70 per 
cent. in the unskilled grades. 


* * * 


Trade Union Growth 


The analysis of trade union membership figures pub- 
lished in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for October shows 
an increase of 3 per cent. in membership during 1939. The 
figures for the last eleven years are shown below: — 


nN Membership at end of year 
No. ot 


Trade Unions 
at end of year Males | Females | Potal 
rhousands Thousands Thousands 

1929 1,433 1,056 802 4,858 
1930 1,121 4,049 793 4,842 
1931 1,108 3,859 765 4,624 
1932 1,081 3,698 746 4,444 
1933 1,081 3,661 731 4,392 
1934 ... ‘a 1,063 3,854 736 4,590 
1935 ; - 1,049 4,106 761 4,867 
1936. ‘ 1,035 4,495 800 5,295 
1937 ' 1,031 1,947 895 5,842 
1938 boas 1,023 5,127 925 6,052 
1939 1,007 5,258 976 | 6,234 


The reduction in the number of unions during the year is 
the net result of 21 dissolutions, 6 amalgamations and the 
formation of 11 new unions, Of the total membership of 
6,234,000 at the end of 1939, over 45 per cent. represented 
three groups: transport and general labour with a member- 
ship of 1,200,000; metals, machines, conveyances, etc., with 
900,000; and coal mining with 700,000. The largest propor- 
tionate increases were in tailoring and other clothing, of 
which the male membership increased by 8 per cent., and the 
female membership by 20 per cent., and in metals, machines, 
conveyances, etc., where the female members increased by 
9.8 per cent. and the males by 11.4 per cent. There were 
fairly substantial increases, ranging from 6.7 per cent. to 5.2 
per cent., in the following groups: agriculture and horticul- 
ture, national and local government, and entertainments and 
sport. Smaller increases took place in the membership of the 
paper and printing, building, woodworking and furniture 
manufacture, transport, commerce, textiles and other than 
cotton and boot and shoe groups. Decreases of between 3 and 
4 per cent. occurred in the cotton, railway service, and bank- 
ing and insurance groups, and there were smaller decreases 
in pottery and glass, water transport and teaching. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Spelter Supplies 


As in the last war spelter has become the scarcest of the 
four main base metals. In the United States the price of 
the metal has risen from 5.50 to 7.25 cents per lb. since 
February last, and it is quite likely that prices will continue 
to advance, although the American Government is anxious 
to prevent speculation. Stocks in the hands of American 
producers, which totalled 122,814 short tons at the outbreak 
of war, were down to 22,600 short tons at the end of last 
month. Although consumers appear to be better stocked than 
for a number of years past, deliveries continue to be in ex- 
cess of new supplies and the market position on the other 
side of the Atlantic is distinctly tight. In fact, the United 
States Defence Advisory Commission would like to see pro- 
ducers of the British Empire supply spelter to America 
against British armament orders. Substantial quantities of 
Canadian zinc ore have been shipped to the United States in 
the course of the last few months. Even larger supplies have 
arrived at American smelters from Mexico and South 
America. While the supply of zinc ore in America, therefore, 
does not seem to provide any reason for concern, the re- 
finery capacity is proving too small to cope with the increas- 
ing requirements, According to the latest survey the zinc 
smelters in the United States have an annual capacity of 
810,000 short tons, of which 210,000 short tons can be dealt 
with by electrolytic refining plant. This total tonnage in itself 
would prove adequate even for the largest domestic require- 
ments, but as the majority of refining plants have worked 
far below capacity in the past ten years, part of the capacity 
appears obsolete, while some requires time to be brought 
into production. Steps have therefore been taken by the 
United States Defence Advisory Commission to extend the 
Capacity of the country’s zinc smelters, especially as large 
tonnages of British Empire zinc are likely to be sent to 
America for treatment. 
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The latter development is largely due to changes in Europe. 
Poland, which has zinc smelters with an annual capacity of 
about 125,000 metric tons, and Belgium, the largest zinc 
smelting country outside America, with an annual capacity 
of almost 300,000 tons, are now under German control. To 
this must be added a further capacity of 150,000 tons in 
Scandinavia, Holland and France, now lost for the treat- 
ment of extra-European ore. Fortunately, British Empire 
territories, with Canada, Australia and Burma ranking first, 
which supply to-day the whole of our war requirements, 
have set up large zinc smelting plants since the last war, so 
that we are no longer as dependent on Continental smelters 
as we were before the last war. But despite further additions 
to the works now in hand, especially in Canada, the Empire 
smelters will not be able to cope with the expanding ore sup- 
plies, so that substantial tonnages of Empire concentrates 
will have to be sent to the United States for treatment. In 
these conditions there is a closer relation between the spelter 
market position in the United States and in the rest of the 
world than before the war. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that 
British munition factories will have to suffer from any short- 
age of supplies, although supplies to civilian trades should 
be limited until America has adjusted its smelting capacity 
to the enlarged requirements. 


2 * * 


Cocoa Market Regulation 


For the second year in succession the British Govern- 
ment has taken decisive steps for the regulation of the West 
African cocoa supply. Last year the regulation was carried 
out by the Ministry of Food and covered the total crops o! 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. This year the 
Colonial Office has taken charge of the situation and a special 
““ West African Cocoa Control Board,’ under the chairman- 
ship of Mr George Hall, M.P., the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, has been formed. The Board also 
has as members leading officials of the Economics Section 
of the Colonial Office, Mr J. Cadbury, the British Cocoa 
Controller, and Mr E. C. Tansley, formerly Cocoa Manager 
of United Africa Company, who will act as Director of 
Marketing. The Board will supervise the purchase and 
marketing of the 1940-41 cocoa crops in the Gold Coast. 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons, the purchase of which 
by the British Government has already been announced. It 
is possible that the Board may buy the Belgian Congo crop 
of about 10,000 tons if sales cannot be effected elsewhere. 
The Board will employ firms and individuals normally en- 
gaged in the West African cocoa trade and will sell to the 
Ministry of Food the quantities required for United Kingdom 
consumption. 

* 


Although no reliable data are yet available of the sizes of the 
new crops, the Board will probably have to buy about 400,000 
tons. This is not very much more than the quantity acquired 
last year, but it is considerably greater than possible sales. 
Last year Germany and its subjected Eastern neighbours 
were the only countries excluded from the market, for the 
German push in the North and West did not begin until 
the main West African selling season was ended. This season, 
Western and Northern Europe, which normally absorbs 
about 125,000 tons of cocoa, is blockaded, and the only 
large remaining markets are the United States and the United 
Kingdom, whose combined consumption is unlikely to 
exceed 200,000 tons until the end of the season on Sep- 
tember 30th. Something like half the quantity acquired by 
the new Board may thus remain unsold, and the destruction 
of cocoa, which was necessary after the fall of Holland 
and France, will almost certainly reach much wider dimen- 
sions than in the last season. In order to counterbalance some 
of the financial losses of the scheme, the price paid to West 
African farmers will be 20 per cent. lower than the 9s. per 
load of 60 Ib. paid in 1939-40, while the United Kingdom 
price has been fixed at 35s. per cwt. ex warehouse since 
August 12, 1940, or about 8s. more than the current price in 
the United States. Despite the lower price received by the 
farmers, the new scheme has been accepted with gratification 
by the Colonies concerned, as Government intervention is 
the only means of saving the West African cocoa trade. 


w * Me 
Feeding Dairy Cows 


Fine weather in early summer, coupled with an un- 
usually mild autumn, has been favourable to the condition 
of autumn pasture, so that farmers have been able to con- 
serve their stocks of winter fodder. “ Notes for Farmers.’’ 
issued by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 
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contains, in its issue of November 13th, some valuable hints 
on the best use of home-grown fodders and suggests methods 
of substituting them in part for purchased concentrates. It is 
pointed out that such succulent foods as turnips, kale and 
silage have virtues apart from their nutritive value. The 
number of Ib. of the various home-grown fodders that are 
required to make up a given unit of nutrition are shown 


below : — 


Marrow-stem kale .................cccseeeeee 
Thousand-headed kale ..................... 
a. SE RS 


Kale and cabbages contain about double the amount of 
protein in swedes and about three times that in turnips and 


COMMODITY AND 


AFTER consultation with the Government 
of India, the total quantity of jute goods 
to be imported into this country has been 
fixed. Import licences will be necessary 
and will generally be granted in propor- 
tion to imports in the nine months Octo- 
ber, 1939, to June, 1940. The quantity 
will be reviewed periodically. The execu- 
tive committees of the three railway trade 
unions met on Wednesday to consider joint 
action for a claim for an all-round in- 
crease in wages, but reached no decisions 
Another meeting is to be held later. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester). — Ordinary 
commercial business in the market has 
been smaller than in recent weeks, but 
spinners and manufacturers have derived 
considerable benefit from the large orders 
placed by the Government. Some makers 
of cloth have sold their production for six 
months ahead, and the buying has covered 
a wide range of fabrics, The raw cotton 
situation remains uncertain and_ the 
market is awaiting the effect upon prices 
of the introduction of the new futures 
contracts in Liverpool. Spinners have wel- 
comed the ffreer offering of barter 
cotton. Substantial orders for American 
yarns in both coarse and medium counts 
have been booked, and after a distinctly 
quiet period for several months rather 
more transactions have taken place in 
Egyptian yarns. There has been further 
news of purchases of Egyptian cotton by 
the British Government. Cloth sales for 
export have been rather smaller than 
earlier in the month and more makers for 
the home trade are feeling the effects of 
the restrictions upon consumption. There 
are indications of some looms being in 
want of work. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
Variety Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
(7000 bales) 8, 15, 7 | 85, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
American ........ | 20-2 | 14-6 | 353 | 339 
Brazilian.......... 9°5 10:7 | 121 103 
Peruvian, etc. ... 2:7 2:6 71 | 45 
Egyptian ......... | 3°5 65 101 71 
Sudan Sakel .... 0-1 0-3 63 8 
East Indian ..... 4°5 2-7 84 92 
Other countries 9-5 8-4 66 87 





- _Total eee. 45°8 859 745 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


* 


Metals.—The tin market has_ been 
quiet during the past week and prices 
have shown a declining tendency. One 
reason for the dullness of the market has 
been lack of buying interest in America, 
where there is little incentive to buy for- 
ward as the price is virtually pegged. 
There have also been heavy sales in the 
Straits. Some steadiness has been imparted 
to the market by more encouraging reports 
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mangolds, a fact which has to be allowed for in making up 
a balanced ration. Four alternative rations are suggested as 
being suitable for an Ayrshire cow weighing about 9 cwt. 
and giving a gallon of milk. These all contain hay, with 
either straw or silage. Where straw and not silage is used, 
a pound of crushed oats is also recommended, and the bulk 
of the ration is made up of swedes, kale or turnips. Turnips 


have to be supplemented by a pound of bean meal. Details 
Lb. are also given of six supplementary rations for milk in excess 


of one gallon. They are composed of varying combinations 


ebiateae Pe of some of the following: palm kernel cake, bean meal, 
aot . crushed oats, flaked maize, bran, soya bean meal, linseed 
eaaaboiea 33 cake, white fish meal and dried grains. There are also sugges- 
et 31 tions for substituting barley, other kinds of oil cake, and 
eevee 20 sugar-beet pulp. In view of the threatened shortage of milk 
Se aces 14 and the necessity of making the best possible use of all forms 


of home-grown foods, it is satisfactory to see that so large 


from the South Wales tinplate industry. 
The price of quicksilver has declined dur- 
ing the week 


* 


Grain. — Canadian wheat prices 
moved upwards at the end of last week, 
due to the firmness of the option markets 
in North America. The weather has been 
severe in the United States, and there were 
reports that negotiations are in progress 
for the supply of a considerable quantity 
of American wheat to Spain. Prices 
reacted later, however, and closed un- 
changed from a week ago. A conference 
of State Ministers in Australia has agreed 
to raise the guaranteed price of wheat. The 
stabilisation plan will begin to operate with 
the 1941-42 harvest. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | FromAug. lto 


From | | 
("000 quarters) Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
2, 9, a. 9, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 


BE; ARROTECR occcccccees 342 | 528 | 6,506 | 5,002 








Argentine, Uruguay . 190 | 287 | 6,267 | 3,241 
Australia ..........++0+ mew * 612t * 
ee } 114 
Danube and district F 1,968 | 182 
Other countries ...... 274 | 
EE Westasecenass 532 815 (15,741 | 8,425 


| 


* Unobtainable. t Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1to 


From aes a ees oe 

(000 quarters) Nov ° ~ v. - ° _ ° 
1940 1940 1939 1940 

a 100 11 11,399 | 5,639 
Atlantic America .... 218 158 979 | 2,323 
Danube Region ...... 1,104; 678 
S. & E. Africa ........ va .-* | 2,526] 1,112 
Indo-China, etc. ..... : 1,086 91 
er 318 169 (17,094! 9,843 


*Not received. + Incomplete since September 2lst. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The market for 
oilseeds is fairly active, the Control calling 
for offers of Indian linseed and ground- 
nuts, besides being a buyer of Straits 
copra. A sharp rise in freight rates from 
India has caused a corresponding rise in 
the delivered terms of linseed. The Argen- 
tine new crop will soon be ready for ship- 
ment, and meanwhile exports from the 
River Plate are very small. The latest 
Government report of the United States 
crop puts the estimated gross yield at 
765,750 tons compared with 508,000 tons 
actually harvested last season. 


a part of a milch-cow’s ration can be made up of foods 
which the farmer can either grow himself or obtain locally. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Flax.—The Ministry of Supply has 
made a further Order, which came into 
force on November 14th, relating to the 
control of flax. The scutching of flax and 
tow in Northern Ireland is prohibited ex- 
cept under licence granted by the Ministry 
of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. 
Charges for scutching are fixed at 3s. 5d. 
per stone of scutched flax produced and 
2s. 10d. per stone of scutched tow 
produced. 


* 


Rubber.—The increased demand for 
rubber by consumers has not been main- 
tained, and the price has consequently de- 
clined slightly, although it has been sup- 
ported by the reluctance of holders to sell. 
The meeting of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee to fix the quota for 
the next quarter has been postponed until 


+ 


November 22nd. 








THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 100) 


Nov.’ Nov.) Nov.’ Nov.) Nov 
14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
1940 1940 1940. 1940) 1940 


Crops .... . 100°2100-7 100-8 100-9|100-9 
Raw materials 166-2 166°2,165°9 165-6 165-5 


Complete Index... 129:0129:°4129-3 129-3 129-2 


Mar.’ Aug.’ Nov.’ Oct. | Nov 
31, 31, 20, | 21, 13, 
1937* 1939 1939 1940 1940 


o 
< 


oo  —— 147°« 2:111°7 102-6 100°1 
Raw materials . 207 9}131-4 165-5 166°2 


207-3122 
Complete Index... 175: 1 106-4121-2130-3 129-0 


* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 


Mar.| Aug. Oct. Nov. , Nov. 
31. 30, 31, 5, 19, 
1937 1939 1939 1940) 1940 

* 


The Economist In- 


dex (U.K.):— 
Cereals and meat 93:0 66:9 80:9; 96-0 95°9 
Other foods ...... 70:4 61:1) 78:2) 84 8 84:4 
EEE citscnbasce 74:2 54:3 68-1) 86:5 86°3 
Minerals........... 113:2 95:4 99-9127. 5127°6 
Miscellaneous .... 87:0! 77:6 90°5,105°5 106°3 


Complete Index “87 2| 70:3 83:3 99-7, 99:8 





1913 = 100......... 119-9 96-8 114-6)137-2.137°5 





* Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION 


RESUMPTION OF ORDINARY DIVIDEND 
SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU’S REVIEW 


The eleventh annual ordinary general meeting of Imperial Smelt- 
ing Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at 95 
Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., C.M.G., chairman of the Corpora- 
tion, presided. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE LORD HORNE 


The chairman, after referring to the loss sustained by the death 
of the late chairman, Viscount Horne of Slamannan and to the 
absence through injury caused by enemy action of Mr Richard 
Guinness, said: — 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit of the Corporation for the year amounted to 
£268,465, compared with £100,930 in the previous year. With 
a sum of £57,547 brought forward, the amount available for dis- 
tribution was £326,012, against £181,736. 

The full dividend on the 6} per cent. cumulative preference 
shares has been paid, absorbing £134,538, together with the 
arrears of 24 per cent., requiring £51,744, making the total pay- 
ment on the preference shares out of the year’s profits £186,282, 
or9 per cent. You will note that the arrears of preference dividend 
paid in the year were equivalent to approximately 2 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital of the Corporation. 

After payment of the above dividends on the preference shares 
the balance available was £139,730, and we have recommended for 
your approval—a resolution will be submitted later in this meeting 
to carry our recommendation into effect—that a dividend of 34 per 
cent. on the ordinary share capital should be declared. This will 
require £88,811, leaving £50,919. 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE ACCOUNT 


The consolidated revenue account shows the financial results of 
the corporation and the subsidiary companies. The net profit on 
this account shows at £270,432, which compares with £94,985 in 
the preceding year, and after adding the amount brought in, 
£74,532, and deducting the dividends on the preference shares, as 
well as the proposed ordinary dividend, the amount to be carried 
forward by the group is £69,871, against £74,532. 

The consolidated statement of assets and liabilities shows a sub- 
stantially stronger position than in the previous period. 

Summarising the changes in the statement: 

Land, buildings and plant show an increase of £50,000; sundry 
debtors an increase of £236,000, creditors an increase of £55,000, 
and stocks a reduction of £137,000, a net improvement of £44,000; 
loans show a total improvement of £252,400. 

Cash and investments show a net increase of £26,000. 

These items in total show an improvement of £377,000. This is 
mainly represented by:— 

An increase in reserves of £153,000, of which the amount set 
aside for depreciation represents approximately £133,000. 

An increase in the operating reserves, making allowance for in- 
creased cost of stores and materials. 

Provisions for taxation, which show an increase of £143,000. 

A balance of £40,000 accounted for by the increase in the pro- 
vision for dividends, etc., and in the minority interest in the net 
assets of partly owned subsidiares. 


THE THREE MAIN FACTORS 


The improvement in the trading results shown is, in the main, 
accounted for by the following factors: — 

An improvement in the world market price of zinc in the two 
months of the financial year prior to the outbreak of war compared 
With the average for the previous year and also an improvement 
in the sales price of the metal in the United Kingdom market 
following on the increase in the duty from 12s. 6d. to 30s. on 
May 26, 1939. At the outbreak of war dealings in zinc on the 
L.M.E. were suspended, but our agreement with the Ministry of 
Supply was based on these pre-war prices. 

An increased output of metal following on the reorganisation and 
Partial re-equipment of our zinc smelting plants commenced in 1938. 

The operation of the Empire Zinc Scheme. This scheme came 
also into force on May 26, 1939, and shareholders will be aware 
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from the details gi\ zn in the address at the annual general meeting 
last year that since that date the corporation has received on behalf 
of the National Smelting Company a subvention of 10s. per 
ton of Empire zinc imported and sold in the United Kingdom. 

You will observe that these factors are unrelated to the present 
war and it is reasonable to assume that the corporation would have 
enjoyed the benefits therefrom had we remained at peace. 


REASONABLE TERMS OF GOVERNMENT AGREEMENT 


Since the outbreak of war the whole of the metal pro- 
duction of the National Smelting Company, Limited, and Improved 
Metallurgy, Limited, has been supplied direct to H.M. Minister of 
Supply. I think I may be permitted to say that experience has 
proved the terms offered by us to the Government, and on which the 
agreement is based, are reasonable to the industry and shareholders, 
and have provided the Government with a vital raw material upon 
conditions satisfactory to them. 

The trade in all other products of our subsidiary and associated 
companies was satisfactorily maintained in the period under review, 
and in the case of some products further expansion has since taken 
place. In the export market we have maintained the highest possible 
level of sales consistent with essential demands in the United 
Kingdom. 

I am sure shareholders would wish to associate themselves with 
the board in offering their congratulations to Captain Oliver 
Lyttelton on his appointment as President of the Board of Trade. 
As we have already advised you, this appointment has necessitated 
his resignation from the board, and, while his services will be greatly 
missed, his exceptional abilities will find ample scope in the high 
Cabinet office he now holds. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S VISIT TO AUSTRALIA 


Our managing director, Mr W. S. Robinson, at present in Aus- 
tralia, will shortly be proceeding to the United States and Canada 
on matters closely affecting the interests of the corporation. Viscount 
Horne often emphasised the special contribution which Mr 
Robinson has made to the progressive development of the corpora- 
tion’s activities. Since the outbreak of war the responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon Mr Robinson have been particularly exacting, and I am 
sure that the shareholders will desire to express again their high 
regard for his outstanding services to the corporation. 

As to the prospects for the current financial year, I feel justified 
in saying that, subject to our ability to maintain production, the 
results should again prove satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the proposed 
ordinary dividend of 34 per cent. approved, the retiring directors 
re-elected, and the auditors reappointed. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SUGAR CROP 





The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Leach’s Argentine 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Baron F. A. d’Erlanger (vice-chairman), in the course of his 
speech said that the profit on trading at £229,961 was up on 
last year’s figure by £35,961. The directors recommended the 
payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 

In the absence of a law regulating the sugar industry, a revision 
of the present Convenio, which might be termed “ Cartel,” was of 
the utmost importance. This Convenio was to remain in force until 
the promulgation of the National Sugar Law, or, failing that, until 
June 30, 1943. It was, therefore, still in force, but negotiations were 
in progress for its renewal on a somewhat revised basis. 

Their total output of sugar amounted to 32,054 tons, against 
29,018 tons for the previous year, thus establishing a record in the 
history of the company. This result was obtained by the milling 
of 324,607 tons of cane, which gave an average yield of 9.77 per 
cent., against 9.66 per cent. Though they had had a very heavy 
crop, their market sales could not be materially increased owing to 
the quota fixed by the Convenio. 

With regard to the 1940 crop, they had surpassed their 1939 
figure, having produced 35,244 tons of sugar from 334,215 tons of 
cane milled. In other words, the average yield of cane had been 
10.435 per cent., which was also a record. Climatic conditions, 
however, had been equally favourable for the whole sugar industry 
in Argentina, and there would be a considerable surplus of sugar. 
It was, therefore, likely that they would be compelled to export at 
unremunerative prices a larger proportion of their production. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The twelfth annual general meeting of Prices Tailors, Limited, 
was held, on the 20th instant, at Leeds. 

Sir Henry Price (chairman and managing director) said that the 
trading profit for the year was £542,216, compared with £452,864 
for the previous year. The preference and preferred ordinary divi- 
dends had already been paid, and £93,000 after deduction of tax, 
had been transferred to Prices Trust Company by way of dividend 
upon the ordinary share capital. 

In these uncertain times it was the policy of the directors to con- 
serve the liquid resources of the company, and although the trading 
profit this year was appreciably larger, the directors had recom- 
mended that the dividend payable to Prices Trust Company should 
be sufficient only to enable that company to pay the same dividend 
as was paid last year. 

Many months before the war broke out, the company offered 
its services to the War Office for the supply of clothing to the 
Armed Forces. By the time war was declared, their plans had 
reached an advanced stage and they were already producing very 
large quantities of battledress, greatcoats and other uniforms. 
Production increased rapidly, so that for the greater part of the year 
their factories had attained a combined output of civilian and Gov- 
ernment clothing which had never previously been reached. As a 
result of this war effort, the company had not been able to main- 
tain the increase in their civilian trade which had been such a feature 
in recent years. Until March this year they had adhered to their 
standard prices in spite of rising costs, and the increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. which they were eventually compelled to add to 
prices was appreciably less than circumstances warranted. 

Since July Ist their trading had been quite satisfactory, and he 
was confident that the company, broad based as it was, would con- 
tinue to get its fair share of trade and obtain results which would 
be acceptable to sharehoiders. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


At the sixth annual meeting of Prices Trust Company, Limited, 
held subsequently, a final dividend of 124 per cent. actual, making 
25 per cent., less tax, for the year, was declared. 


NORTH BRITISH RAYON, LIMITED 
WORKING UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of North British Rayon, Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, at the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, London. 

Mr Ernest Walls, the chairman, who presided, said that during 
most of the financial year the company had been working under 
war conditions. Previously they had reached completion of the 
price stabilisation plans in the industry and faced the new year 
under the most favourable conditions experienced since they had 
commenced production. The loss of trained labour and other war 
difficulties had, however, reduced the basic rate of profit then 
anticipated. 

On the other hand, demand was greater than expectation, no 
doubt also due to war conditions. After September, 1939, stocks 
were quickly cleared, and from that date till about the end of the 
financial year demands from customers considerably exceeded 
capacity to supply. 

The improvement in earning capacity had enabled the liquid 
structure of the company to be strengthened, the total of floating 
assets standing higher than in any previous balance sheet. They 
were, however, unable to recommence payment of preference divi- 
dends owing to the heavy demands of E.P.T. The incidence of 
E.P.T. was very unequal. When applied to the rayon industry, 
which had gone through an exceptional period of difficulty, it 
became a heavy burden. They had to set aside for E.P.T. more 
than 50 per cent. of the net profit after interest payments. 

Demand had slackened off considerably since the end of the 
financial year and output had been reduced accordingly. This was 
attributable mainly to the effects of the Limitation of Goods Orders. 
Under these Orders sales of goods made from rayon were limited 
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to 66% per cent. of previous sales. The object of the Limitation 
of Goods Orders was, amongst other things, to enable as large a 
capacity as possible to be available for the great export effort which 
was an essential part of the battle-front. The close co-operation 
now existing in the rayon industry had enabled a Rayon Export 
Group to be formed. That was already functioning and could be 
expected to produce valuable results. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED REVENUE 








DIVIDEND AND BONUS 6 PER CENT. 


The annual general meeting of Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London, 

Mr George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the chairman), who presided, 
said that he was sure the report and accounts for the year would be 
regarded by members of the company as highly satisfactory. Ip 
the previous year they had had to record a very bad trading year, 
and he had told them at the meeting that the company had only 
been justified in paying the dividend of 24 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares because the returns for the first two months of the 
new financial year had been so satisfactory, and they had made such 
liberal depreciation allowances in previous years. 

The policy the directors were endeavouring to pursue was to clear 
the company of unfunded debt, to make reasonable distributions of 
dividends in good years, and to preserve cash available for moderate 
dividend payments in bad years. The fact that they were nearing 
that goal was evidenced by the fact that in 1938 the board had 
created an additional £500,000 of new capital, and at that time 
had anticipated they would require to issue about £250,000 to cover 
outstanding capital liabilities. Last year he had said that he was 
hopeful they might avoid any new capital issue, and he was now 
able to say that they had liquidated their temporary borrowings 
without recourse to an issue of capital; furthermore, in the absence 
of any dramatic change in the outlook, they should be able to end 
the year with a comfortable cash balance. In that connection he 
might say that the first three months of the current year showed a 
comfortable increase, and short of any misfortune, and also having 
regard to world conditions, they might reasonably look forward to 
a satisfactory account when they met next year. 


EFFICIENCY OF NEW STEAM PLANT 


Dealing with the operations of the year, the chairman said that 
the whole of the hydro-electric and steam generating plant had 
operated efficiently throughout the year. The higher efficiency of 
the new steam plant had proved of great value under most difficult 
operating conditions. As a result of unusual drought the total out- 
put of the hydro-electric plant had been for a time only 22 per 
cent. of its capacity, coincidently with which they had encountered 
a heavy shortage of Malayan coal. Fortunately, the board had 
provided for the use of oil on a certain number of boilers which had 
enabled them to surmount those difficulties without restricting their 
services. 

Last year the company generated approximately 270 million 
units, compared with a little over 113 million units the year before, 
and the maximum load on the power station had been 48,000 kw., 
compared with 22,800 kw. in the previous year. During the year, 
also, improvements had been effected in handling the services in 
the mines of certain of the company’s customers. 

There was available, with the balance of £4,889 from last year, 
the sum of £81,296. The directors proposed to deal with that by a 
payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of one per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, leaving £20,921 to be carried forward. 

The chairman concluded by paying a tribute of thanks to Captain 
Dane, the general manager, all his staff, and the employees of the 
company. To that tribute he would like to add the names of Mr 
Begg, the assistant general manager, and Mr Brook, their secretary, 
and the London staff. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 647) 


dividend at 6 per cent. TEBRAU has 
raised the ordinary dividend from 5} to 
10 per cent. in view of an increase in net 
revenue from £5,655 to £10,060. Among 
rayon manufacturers, KIRKLEES, [7a 2?:> 


have realised an improvement in gross 
earnings of some £50,000 to £131,445, 
and with net income at £25,337 against 
£23,459, the dividend is raised from 6 to 
8 per cent. Despite higher gross receipts, 
this week’s investment trust results show 
generally lower net profits. 
SCOTTISH INVESTMENT is main- 


taining the 7 per cent. dividend, although 
net earnings have fallen from £92,135 
to £91,713. With a fall in net profits 
from £404,807 to £368,038, ARDATH 
TOBACCO is paying a dividend of 9 
against 10 per cent. tax free. CENTRAL 
NEWS AGENCY, with higher net profits 
Continued on page 657) 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 16, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £19,844,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {67,619,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,554,525,000, against {444,134,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Week 





THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 16, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp.. 2,156,864 | Ord. Revenue.. 608,936 
Misc. Iss. (net 7,726 | Gross. borr. 1,562,661 
Inc, in balances 410 Less— 

Sinking fds. 6,597 

Net borrowing 1,556,064 


2,165,000 





2,165,000 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


‘Treasury Ways and 











Revenue Esti- — — ended ended 
mate, Nov, Now, Nov. Nov. 
1940-41 “)2 16 18, 16, 
19 39 19 40 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
RBEVENUB 
Income Tax... 510,500 88,478 148,328 3,979 5,418 
83,000 11,060 16,867 350 1,041 
86,100 49,890 49,960 1,510 1,141 
19,000 10,400 8,388 100 280 
16,130; 13,257 670 310 
70000 25.053 1,405 
Revenue ... 1,000 450 260 . 10 
Total In. Rev. 769,600 176,408 272,113 6,609 9,605 
Customs ...... 309,350 170,620 189,280 4,778 6,770 
ee 213,550 83,726 107,550 7,236 1,850 
Total Customs 


and Excise... 


Motor Duties 35,000 


522,900 254,346 296,830 12014 8,620 


9,683 








12,518 ... 116 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) ... 13,291 7,454 10,150 950 1,050 
Crown Lands 1,150 870 650 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 5,000 3,602 87] 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 11,397 15,804 73 453 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191 463,760 608,936 19646 19844 
Sevr-Bav. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 47,946 50,050 900 1,250 
TD seis. 1446413 511,706 658,986 20546 21094 
Issues out of the Exchequex 
lo meet payments 
(£ thousands 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week! ® 
Ri ‘ vale 5 c eck Week 
Expenditure Esti- - - 1 _ ended ended 
mate, ne ae Nov. Nov. 
940-41 “YOY NY 18, 16, 
1939 1940 | 1939, 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Debt 230,000 153,312 160,968 601 619 
Payments to N. 
reland... 9,400 1,606 4.759 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3,779 3,703 





247,000 161,697 169,430 601 619 
3219790 739.745 1987434 35500 67000 


Total ..... 
Supply Serv. 





Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 3466790 901,442 2156864 36101 57619 
SELP-BaL. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 47,946 50,050 900 1,250 
Total ...... 3553012 949,388 2205914 37001 68869 


The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans, 

After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£207,925 to £2,805,021, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown 
Separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £48,591,171 to about £10,502 millions, 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands 
OTHER Issuss (NET 
P.O. and Telegraphs . ‘+ 350 
Overseas Tde. Guar. 75 
lo-Turkish (Armaments Credit) Agreement 3 
Old Sinking Fund . 36 


464 


1 Means Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
e- Oat- 
Date Bank posits ing 
Ten- Te Public of by Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
land 
1939 
Nov. 18 630:°0 687°5 57:5 ‘ 5 0 
1940 
Aug. 17 836-0 99 9 
» 24 836°0 2” ”» 
» 31 836°0 1042-6! 60-7 ‘ 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836:0 Not available 
» 14 836:0 »” ” 
» 2 836-0 ” » 
» 320 836°0 1085-1) 91-5 124-0 2136:°7 
Oct. 5 836°0 Not available 
» 12 336°0 ”» ” 
» 19 | 836°C 29 99 
» 26 840:0 1145-9 | 69:0| 7-7 | 199-5 | 2252-2 
Nov. 2 845:0 Not available 
» 9 845-0 id Pm 
16 845-0 » % 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender aiiteags Rate wi 
1¢ /o ini- 
Offered “FP IC allotted a 
Rate 
1939 s d 
Nov. 17, 65:0 105-8 | 65:0 (23 8-0l 49 
1940 
Aug.16 65:0 116°5 65:0 20 5:21 48 
» 22, 65:0 109-7 65:0 20 5:63 56 
» | 6&6 134°9 65:0 2 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65-0 125°8 65:0 20 7:01 38 
» 13; 65:0 124°7 65:0 20 6°72 35 
» 20 65:0 123°5 65:0 20 7:06 37 
20 2 65:0 131-9 65:0 20 6:33 81 
Oct. 4 65:0 22°5 65:0 (20 4°63 42 
oo 11; 65°0 127:0 65:0 20 4:60 37 
» 18! 65:0 129°8 65:0 {20 4:61 6 
» 2| 6:0 135-3 65:0 |20 4°41 30 
Nov. 1, 65:0 147°3 65:0 20 4:11 25 
» 8} 65:0 139°6 65:0 |\20 4°36 31 
» 151 BG 140°8 65:0 20 4°56 32 


On November 15th applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, ‘luesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 32 per cent. of the amount 
applied tor and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on November 22nd 
For the week ending November 23rd the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £20-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}° 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


{ thousands) 


Vv 





Week ended N.S.C. 3°, Bonds 2 Bonds 
Oct. 8.. 3,114 | 2,336 7,808 

a Sw 2,722 | 2,633 14,610 

9» oe 2,723 | 3,435 25,604 

99 See 3,878 2,971 9,539 
Nov. 5... 3,028 3,086 18,440 

‘i Bacbacodses 3,071 3,475 17,521 

a: Beceavine a 14,913 
Totals to date 175,023* 173,777* | 337,273+ 

* 51 wecks. 22 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to November 19th amounted to 10,262, of a total value 
ot £22,735,891. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to October 26th, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £23,622,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 20, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 615,573,063 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. .. 592,652,402 
In Bnkg. De- 


partment 37,589,173 | Other Secs... 3,402,152 
Silver Coin.. 9,685 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
Saee ccten 241.575 
630,241,575 630,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


r 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 
Rest ... 3,199,196 
Public Deps.* 22,386,514 


£ 
Govt. Secs... 140,847,838 
Other Secs. : 
Discs., etc... 3,940,088 
Securities... 20,819,741 
Other Deps. riteciniaiaaitaaiai 








Bankers ... 112,406 565 24,759,829 
Other Accts. 51,399,874 | Notes......... 37,589,173 
~-—- — | Gold & Silver 
163,806,439 ae adeads 748,309 
203,945,149 | 203,945,149 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 














Amt. 
Both Departments nae kaa om 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........ .. 592,652 1,396 + 65,648 
Deposits : Public ...... 22,387 2,803) — 14,005 
Bankers’ 112,407 - 2,265,+ 19,462 
en 51,400 — 1,409 + 12,051 
Total outside liabilities... 778,845 + 550 + 83,154 
Capital and rest ......... 17,752 + 17'— 67 
COMBINED ASSETS — ---— - 
Govt. debt and securitiest 767,436 + 921,+ 86,992 
Discounts and advances 3,940 — 289 1,346 
Other securities .......... 24,222 — 130 1,701 
Silver coin in issue dept. 10 3 — 500 
Coin and gid bullion 990 + 64 358 
RESERVES ee 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 38,337 1,459 — 16,006 


“Proporuon” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 20:5 + 0-5 11:7 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
Nov. Oct Nov. Nov. N« 
22 30 6 13 2 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ... 527°0 591°6 593-5. 594-0 592-7 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. .. 53-2 38°7 36:8 36:2 37:6 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest... 576°5 626°S 626:8 626:7 626 6 
Other secs. .. 3-0 ) 3-2 3-3 34 
Silver coin . 0:5 0:0 0:0 0:0 0 
Gold, valued 0:2 0 0:2 0:2 2 
ats. per f.ozs. 168-00 168 00 168-00 168-00 168 -¢ 


Deposits : 


eee 36:4, 18:2 12-9 19-6 22-4 
Bankers’....... 92-9 108-0 118-2 114-7 112°4 
Others ...... 39-3, 51:5 49-4 500 5 
Total .. ; 168-6, 177:7 180°5 1843 18€ 
Beg. Dert. Secs. 

Government... 103-9 130:°0 136-4 139-8 140°8 
Discounts, etc. 5-3 3-0 3-1 4:2 3 
CHORES ivcicce 22:9} 23-3} 21:5; 21-1] 2 
Tota! .. 132-1 156:3 161-0 165-1 165-5 
Banking dept. 

SSBSTVE] ceccescee 54°3 39-1 37-3 36 38 +3 


vt 


9 
“ Proportion ”’ 32-2; 22:0) 20 6 20:0 21 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita! 
£14,553,000 t+ Fiduciary issue raised from £580 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ | 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 





November 23, 1940 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 

































iL 9, | 23, | 30, | July / June | June | July 
| ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 | ) , . 6 
NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland | tReserve: Gold ...... 225:7 iw. - si ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; | Other . 46:5 23:0 36:2 45:1 ae seneeeeereeeaesseecenes poe a a +4 9/+310:9 
| @Gocumithes ......000..0.0. 246°0 564:2) 579-9 579-5 Silver....... sesssseseeees | 406°8) 408°8) 408-8) $408. 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark and Germany, of | tSec ee 4 . Balances, home & abroad! _99-6| 288-0) 310-2) 3128 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, | Note circulation......... | 225°3 336°7 334°3 332°6 SE on ceecarees sou | 358-8) 452-7) 434-1| 439.3 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, Deposits : Dom. Govt. 39-0 25°7 39°3 61-1 Public departments .... | 784°7 1291 ‘1/1306 -6/1349-9 r 
of June 15th ; Java, Egypt, of June 22nd ; Greece Chartered banks 230-2) 217-8 233-0 218-2 Other = accounts... | 934-1) 571-8! 584-0) 637.8 
. . ze o - F 5 : : AABILITIES | 
of June 29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Notes in circulation..... | 922-9} 988-0} 990-5 1038.9 Bri 
of October 5th; International Settlements, Exchange Control Board against securities. Public departments . ' 568:°1' 691-7) 752:1! 717-4 Bri 
Estonia, Roumania and Portugal, of October 26th; Market value : = 
Lithuania of Nov. 2nd; Argentina of Nov. 9th? tT 398-4 million rials. ‘ F 
= ; . a ; . ait $ 344°5 million rials (based on London price ang 
Australia, Bulgaria, U.S. Reporting Member BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen rate). Arg 
Banks, Hungary, India, New Zealand, and South ‘ " ios arn = Brit 
Africa, of Nov. 16th. BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor ot 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS “| te | ab. | 5 “| St | Se 
sees > ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 ASSET: | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 " or 
Million $'s Coin & bullion : Gold... 501°3, 501-3, 501-3 501°3 | Gold reserve ... 634-1| 665-21 644°3| 648 “t 
a ; : : Other 45:1 24:4) 23-4) 24-2 aaace : | a I 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. | Nov. . a . af Secondary cover | Ansi 
* eed 16, | 31, 7, 14, Foreign exch. fund...... | 300°0, 300-0) 300-0, 300-0 Swedish assets | 278-8] 699-7) 735-9] 704-5 Red 
Gold certifs. on hand { 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Discounts andadvances 515-5 806°9 838:1) 808-0 Foreign assets | 627-9) 660-1) 696-7) 701-7 Spe 
it ce Mee “Wiens 14,867] 19,280| 19.324 19.394 Government bonds .... 1851-9 2523-3 2493-2 2680-7 LIABILITIES } | | | 
a Suen 2 Enes. aan 7 er ort = Agencies’ accounts 202-4 293-6 309°6 264:1 ie Tat i el — 3. 2/1368 211405 -6) . Bs 
Total reserves............ 15,231) 19,632, 19,643) 19,712 ee “ Notes in circulation ... |1148-2/1368 > 2)1405 -6)1370-9 at 
Total cash reserves...... 354 34] 310 308 _ JIABILITIES ee BBN hE sae Deposits : Government | 347-0} 160-1) 184-0) 174-8 Buk 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,649 2.393) 2.327| 2.254 | Notes issued............. 2503-7 3170-73219: 2 3498: 1 Banks & others | 408°5! 186-0! 174-0! 205-3 Buk 
Wenn ills aed ear = 667 2345 2340 - 367 Deposits : Government | 629°8 960:1) 939-7 757°5 _ Bur 
Total resources ae 18.999 27'853 22°798 23042 oS eee 85:4 87:9, 83-6 95-5 t Including *‘gold abroad not included in gold Jon 
cosececes 5, easy os, Oo a; - reserve. FE 
| ” Kus 
LIABILITIES — > > . > Lay 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,805, 5,540) 5,630) 5,643 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY _ 
Excess mr. bank res. ... | 5,170) 6,930 6,730, 6,800 NATIONAL BANK OF JGOSLAVIA oe Ou 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,587) 14,177) 13,979) 14,052 ee ; JU Million Turkish pounds Teb 
Govt. deposits............ 376 465 404 Million dinar Aug. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept, 
Total deposits ... ,923, 16,212) 16,125, 16,144 19, | 29, 7 | Hin 
Total liabilities.. 18,999, 22,853 22,798 23,042 Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1949 Hoy 
Reserve ratio ............ 85 -9°,'90-2°,/90-3°, 90°5 Dede 31, 15, 22, Gold ... 36°9;/ 108°2 108-4 1084 Kir 
ASSET 1939 1940 1940 1940 Clearing and other exch. 3-7 18-7 19°1 205 Mel 
BANKS AND TREASURY : Gold 1,987 2,330) 2,368 2,371 rreasury bonds. 141:5) 139-4 139-4 139-4 ‘1 
RESOURCES Other toreign exchang< 510 556 516 538 Commercial bills ; 136-3| 261°4 258:1, 258-5 on 
Monetary gold stock ... | 17,235) 21,499! 21,581! 21,637 | Discounts and advances 2,428 1,651 1,616 1,622 Securities .. 51°65 55°9 55-9 558 Clyc 
Treas. and bk. currency 2,939, 3,056, 3,060, 3,062 = vt. adv. om credits. 2,23 ene es 3 vane Advances 13:9, 49°8 55°8 567 ne 
Jef. bonds discounted 598 ,025| 5,02 LIABILITIES a 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES ; Notes in circulation 229°5 362°9 362-9) 364-9 Sect 
Money in circulation... 7,384 265, 8,385, 8,395 Notes in circulation 8,754 12,241 12,158 12,118 Deposits 33-2, 144-1 145-6 147-0 ~ 
Treas. cash and dep. .. 2,905| 2,563’ 2,686 2,615 Sight liabilities 1,450 2,181 2,597, 2,648 Clearing & other exch 39-4) 27°2 27°5| Bd Ao 
Ard: 
Birn 
Burs 
ee —_—_— Carr 
Cen 
Ceyl 
Crat 
Dick 
EXCHANGE RATES bs 
Gest 
. r ‘ > xc Kole 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) Mor 
Rosa 
_ Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between Week Aggregate Week Aggregate we 
November 14th and November 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). ended January | to ended January 1 to 
U.S. $ (4°862z) 4-02lo-03lo0; mail transfers, 4-0210-0334. Can. $ (4-862: Nov.) Nov. Nov Nov Nov.) Nov Nov. Nov. 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 1930 1940 1939 . 1939 1940 1939 1940 Ja 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-13; mail transfers, 16°90-17-15. Ned. Working " ° aq 
E. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7°58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (FI. days :— 6 6 272 273 Newcastl 1.360 934 67,477 57,422 
7-58-62; mail transfers, 7:°58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 17612—34. Portuguese Birmingham 1,885) 1,593 103685 99,443 Nottingham 399 419 21,718 19,334 
Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-0414, | Bradford... | 609) 4,317 40,907 82,150 Sheffield 600} 628) 43,977) 30,38 oo 
° p “a : a fo ‘ = ristol...... > “rl . Dey 4 83,41 - see 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Hull 702| 551 35.440 33.607 10 Towns .. 24118 26501 1075756 1208625 
Leicester 705 762 32,424 34,595 -- ~ 
Liverpool 6,623 4,914 228244 254395 Dublin* 5,361 6,105 272,494 271,780 
Manchester 9,834 10599 439277 513318 South’pr’nt 71 2,59 
Forward Rates + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
* November 11, 1939, and November 9, 194 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 
54 cent. pm.-par. Canada, 2 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweder MONEY RATES, LONDON 
3 ére pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. P . 
The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 14th and Nov. 20th:= 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3 October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bank 
er. Bills 60 days, 1140%; 3 months, 1 ; 4 months, 1lle-1 ,; 6 months Com: 
MARKET RATES 11g%. T reasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 ; 3 months, 1! Day-to-day 
money, 54-114 Short loans, 1-1), Bank deposit rates, Discount Impe 
deposits at call, »3 at notice, 54 Natio 
Par of al Samp 9K | We a Dies —— 
London on Exchange “Poi * NOt NTgig | Stod0” 1940” 1940” 
perf * 6 ‘ — GOLD AND SILVER a 
Allian 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 191o* 19io* 191o* 19lo* 191p* 191lo* (he Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pe in| 
oT 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* fi unce throughout the wee TE 
Belgrade, Din. |276 32{ 200*(g)| 200*(g 200*(g 200* (2 200*(g 200*( 2 In the London silver market prices f standard ounce have been as follows :=— oa 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 315* 315* 315* 315* 315* 315* _— Cosh Tes Mow ies Cash Two Months Chuls; 
Helsingfors, Mk|193-23 | 180-210 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210} 180-210 a d a d < KM! 
Alexandria, Pst | 97ig | 973g—5g | 9735e—5g | 975e- 75-53 | 975g-5g | 973g—5g 3 iis as 2 ae a 231 Pusing 
| | 3714* 3714* 37 14* 3714* 371g* | 3714* ” > eran > — $4 531, Senga: 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°2219¢ | 40-50(5)| 40-50(5)| 40-50(6)) 40-50(6)| 40°56(6), 40-50(4) , - aoe” sei -_ — 
46 -55(c)| 46-55(c)} 46°55(c)) 46°55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46-55(c) » 4 <? -3 
|} 510* | 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
Istanbul, £T | 110 { 520(6) | 520(b) | 520(6)| 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6) 
Athens, Dr....| 375 | 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* 515* i aaa : a — 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800t | 800¢ | 800¢ | s00¢ | 800¢ | 800t NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
India, Rup. ... 18d. [1715;9—  [1715;6— 17 15:9— [17 15ig— [17159-1715 6- a O 
| | 18li¢ 18lig) 18li¢ 18lig 18lig 18lig | N 13. ? 14. N 15... N 16.) N 18. Nov. 19 
Kobe, Yen..... \¢24 -58d. 1379-1458 1373-14 8 1373-14 B 1379-14 a 1379-1453 1379-1 4 3 N - York on I oe > sNOV. » NOV. >» sNOV. »,| NOV. , NOV. ’ 
Hongkong, $.. |t_ .-. 147g-151g/147g-151g) 147g-151g/147g-151g 147g—151g) 1478-15! a . 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
io, Mil........ 1t5-899d.; (d) | (d) (dq) | (dd) (d) (d) me co 7 et - = ae 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) | d) as: ae Cents Ce nts Cents C ents Cents 
(d OB crccccccccvcccccccs 404 404 404 40354 403% 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 (d) (d) (d) | (d) (dq) | (d) : ; 73.9 52.7 12.9 73.9 73.9 73. 
: | | Switzerland, Fr. ......... 23°21 23°21 23:21 23:21 23:21 23:21 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) anc, a - 2° as 2° a8 a - = 
5 | 5 1 as 2} oe 221 Ttaly, Lire.......cccccccccee 5 O5(« 5-05 5 - 05(¢ 5 05(« 5-05 5 -05(¢) 
Singapore, $ .. it 28d. 2816-516 281) 6—516 |281i6—516 |281i6—516 '281ig—516 |28Lig— 16 B ii: Mari 40-05 40-0 10-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 
Sha ghai. $ it 3lo—414 3lo 414 3lo-4lo 330-41 330-419 330-4 | erlin, BIK coscccseccecse . } ( )> ‘ 05 ) 4( > < ’ 
P a = 6 ” “6t —_" 6t ° 6t . 6¢ : | Stockholm, Kr. ........- 23-86 23-86 23-86 23:86 23°86 23°86 
Bogota, Pes...) -.. + . . > | | Montreal, Can. $......... _87:000 87-000 87-000 | 87-125 | 87-000 87-060 3 
—— | Jape, WOR cnccccccccccces 23:45-  23-45-  23-45- |23-45-  23-45- 23-45- Bet 
48(b 48(b 48(b)!  48(b 48(b 48(b) G 
* Sellers. +t Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. Shanghai, $..........00000- 6°00 6°05 6:12 6:07 6:07 6:07 Cena 
. ; > oT , 7()+ , + °, 7 + 9 5 9%. : 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23°65¢ 23-70¢ 23-65¢ | 23-70¢ 23-55¢ 23°50¢ 7 
: Brazil, Milreis...........-- 5°05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 entra] 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 2 . - — CL 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 
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2a ——— — aa a 
July | ‘ Appropriation Preceding Year 
13 | Y = ) : Net Profit | Available | 
310: Compeny Ending | Profit | tion, ete, | iter Deb. | pisrrtny ae : 
408-8 7 ' diel Interest | siame Pref. Ord. Rete To Free | in Carry ,; ‘Total Net Ord. 
3125 Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit | Profit Div. 
439.3 | (+ or —) { 
349. . : \ ; ; | . | c 
637-8 . g £ £ £ £ \| £ £ | % | £ £ £ £ 
rewerics | } | 
038-9 Bristol Bwy. Georges, &c. | Sept. 30 160,933 211,724 368,679 ! 21,958 163,056 18t | 30,000 | — 3,290 i 418,556 252,147 | 187 
117-4 Bristol United ............ Sept. 30! 153,452 103,764 154,943 || 13,800 76,050 | 182 | 15,000 | — 1,086 || 143,560 112,690 | 1815 
, Stroud Brewery ccosee | SDE. 30 176,262 13,526 52,652 68,689 4,690 42,936 | 17lo 5,000 26 152,589 57,790 | 1712 
Warwicks & pemerevens | Sept. 30 | 89,550 77,550 | 109,334 15,000 48,000 | 16 12,000 2,550 || 90,792 78,792 | 16 
inancia! Land, etc. | | i} | | 
© and areata Land & Inv. . | June 30 | 56,821 | 777 | 20,299 | 63,681 || 20,538 Deas 239 || 57,166 19,332 | 4 
British Empire Land Mtge} Sept. 30 3,495 1,425 | 3,022 | 1,425 | 315 ‘iit 3,789 | 1,684 4 
Clarendon Property . July 31 | 64,117 5,488 2,812 16,128 | sie nee Se 2,812 |} 76,179 | 14,913 | Nil 
nor CNA. Investments... | June 30} 98,420 89,993 | 91,825 || 25,000 62,075 | 12 | + 2,918 || 89,614] 80,643 | 1212 
Sept. Daily Mail, etc., Trust .. | Sept. 30 206,189 147,510 | 259,373 60,000 83,396 5510 baad | 4,114 191,353 | 143,325 | 313t 
33 International Fin. Soc. Sept. 30 33,129 4,745 | 4,745 4,500 : a 245 | “ve 33,435 | 4,629 | Nil 
1940 London & Colonial Inv.. | Sept. 30 15,978 13,710 } 29,993 4,244 5,821 5 4,000 | - 355 19,144 | 16,800 | 5! 
648°] iron, Coal and Steel } | | | 
Instone (S.) and Co. .. June 30 59,275 non 32,265 | 94,027 een an | pie 32,265 47,616 | 23,023 Nil 
704:5 Redpath Brown and Co, | July 31 | 123,114 9,257 100,801 | 273,045 6,234 94,567 27t ; jes 131,769 | 108,734 | 29+ 
701:7 Spencer ° = ) & Co. Seot. 30 52,353 3, 366 17,936 34,277 7,437 (b 5,000 5,499 | 32,893 18,684 (c 
u er 
1370-0 Batu Matang ... . | June 30 12,503 5 6,987 9,731 3,849 6 3,000 138 3,152 599 Nil 
174:8 Bukit Lintang June 30 | 18,102 786 3,015 13,872 2,975 12); : 40 3,055 1,353 4 
205-2 Bukit Pulai .. June 30 | 17,139 1,263 5,352 9,122 5,156 6 Si 196 3,566 | 358 Nil 
— Buntar ...... June 30 19,348 8,047 9,140 7,125 6\4 922 8,935 3,825 3 
1 gold Jong Landor ... Tune 30 13,063 11,063 16,341 13,425 15 2,362 1,448 | 882 | Nil 
Kuala Kubu . June 30 6,004 4,277 8,855 5,000 10 723 1,489 1,089 Nil 
Layang........- June 30 27,378 760 7,996 23,538 F 7,762 6 234 9,802 | 4,480 3 
EY Maturata . June 30 6,917 750 2,089 2,324 360 1,500 5 ey: 229 5,056 2,451 7 
South Malay | June 30 6,523 3,023 4,775 2,365 - 1,000 342 800 109; Nil 
Tebrau....... on June 30 48,018 2,500 10,060 18,644 9,487 10 500 73 15,858 5,655 | 5 
— Textile | | | 
Sept, Hinde (Fras) and Hardy | June 30 10,393 9,936 | Dr. 4,195 | Dr.31,767 7 “ 4,195 || Dr.18,084 | Dr.28,944 Nil 
14, Hoyle (Joshua) and Sons | Sept.30! 194,164 50,000 | 63,412 116,304 | 32,573 7 25,000 | 5,839 128,417 | 34,704 5 
1980 Kirklees, Ltd. | June 30 | 131,445 15,000 | 25,337 | 37,070 20,000 | 5,000 337 82,636 | 23,459! 6 
Os Melso Fabrics ..... July 31 49,194 9,648 7,284 14,225 4,197 1,837 8 | 1,250 20,668 6,107 Nil 
: Trusts 
139-4 Cleveland Trust . .. | Sept. 30 3,375 2,975 5,464 2,800 7 i 175 3,638 3,238 7 
258-5 Clydesdale Investment... | Sept. 30| 101,325 34,941 87,293 || 15,862 12,150] 5 6,929 101,041 37,104 | 5 
35°8 Scottish National.......... | Sept. 30 109,512 37,855 70,960 17,687 11,792 5 5,000 | 3,376 107,787 40,556 | 5 
56°7 Second Scottish Invest... | Oct. 5 250,330 91,713 131,324 59,864 12,581 7 ; 19,268 | 239,097 92,135 7 
Second Scottish Nationa! | Sept. 30 77,354 26,666 52,571 13,312 7,100 + 2,500 3,754 76,194 | 26,290 | 4 
ry Third Caledonian Sept. 30 44,458 11,584 29,994 8,812 ake 2,772 43,441 | 11,898 Nil 
—s Other Companies : o 2 : ee “ il e 
— Acme Tea Chest Aug. 31 89,030 10,000 42,287 61,976 8,204 14,131 12 20,000 i8 74,185 41,407 | 10 
Ardath Tobacco - | June 30 368,038 368,038 640,212 84,000 | 270,000 ot ‘i | 14,038 404,807 404,807 10+ 
Birmingham Small Arm fuly 31 $25,972 247,734 527,888 17,936 121,404 7 87,483 20,911 728,538 | 197,597 6 
Bursledon Brick . . | June 30 6,384 500 1,148 5,940 977 171 11,365 5,199 6 
a Carrier Engineering June 30 86,632 5,813 49,850 116,519 6,750 37,500 25 , 5,600 105,001 | 82,324 50 
Central News Agency June 30 119,073 | 119,073 408,317 ; 98,733 5 11,066 + 9,274 106,614 | 106,614 86 
Ceylon & Indian Planters | lune 30 22,109 7,910 10,070 1,500 5,280 8 1,130 16,855 5,209 8 
Crabtree Electrical Oct. 31 75.119 ‘ 73,701 92,790 10,500 62,625 17 , 576 85,114 | 83,458 171 
EE GRE J.) ccccccces | Aug. 31 44,018 617 25,351 36,269 | 8,412 5,606 10 10,000 1,333 32,094 | 16,915 7) 
General Theatre Corp.... | Mar. 31 338,011 46,106 80,040 143,053 37,500 | : : 40,000 2,540 312,526 | 93,921 Nil 
Gestetner (D.) . Aug. 31 232,778 20,758 120,726 153,326 18,375 100,854 25 ! 1,497 253,221 } 191,459 40 
Kolok Manufacturing Aug. 31 62,690 2,487 28,450 32,952 12,000 12,000 | 120 1,450 36,085 | 19,666 | 30 
Morland and Impey July 31 54,437 11,324 16,809 | 19,262 12,823 3,558 20 428 32,702 | 13,775 | 10 
Rosario Drainage. . | June 30 197,387 | 21,210 218,740 7,200 19,937 3 5,927 200,789 | 27,482 3 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Sept. 30 7,575 3,565 | 8,767 1,125 2,156 5 , 284 7,850 | 5,234 71 
TT. Westland Aircraft June 30 50,773 48,173 64,340 20,000 5t 30,000 1,827 54,308 | 52,013] 6t 
| 
; Totals (£°000's INo.of Ce 
=_ Week to N , 1940 50 5 BL 221 2,491 4,742 03 1,538 319 131 4,788 2,548 
1940 Jan. 1 to Nov. 23, 1940 1,949 64,143 74( 191,460 276,058 43,390 | 116,680 22,740 | + 8,650 02 200,348 
57,422 b) £12 18s. 8d. per cen (c) £12 11s. 6d. per cent. t Free of income tax. 
19,334 
30,587 
™~ 
| 208625 DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
2 7 ° ° ° ee 
aS Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share, Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int *Int. — on *Int 
_ ; otal Pay- Prev. — e Tota Pay- I rev. _ — a is Pay- Prev. 
Company asta I ake is Company oree al Total aite Paes Company ey e Tot akin Wee 
20th :— ses sili ; — | o | 
BANKS MINING ‘ Dorman Long & Co. 7 Jan. 1) 10 
: Bank Bank of B.W. Africa 1 * De ) 1 * Cons. Gold of S.A. ... 6l4t; 10 1614 Do. pref. ord. | | 15 jJan. 1) 18 
months Commercial of Scot. A t 15 15 Ex-Lands Nigeria . | 30 * Dec. 18} 10 * Gestetner (D. 10 ft} 25 {Dec. 12) 40 
y-to-day Do. B { ) 10 Lake View & Star | 12loF¢] 50 |Dec. 12} 50 Green (J. W.) . 5 +} 19 | 19 
Discount Imperial of Iran ‘ Dec. l¢ 3 Do. 1940-41 | 12lot Dec. 12! 121o* Hancock (Wm.) & Co.| 212%} .. 2lo* 
National of Scotland 16 ; 16 Rhodesian Anglo-Am. | 4) + 9 Ll, Kemp Town Brewery 2? 6 . 12 
Do. A 5 5 K. & L. Timbers .... : 3 |Dec. 30; Nil 
INDUSTRIALS Laporte (B.) ......... 5 * ‘ 5 
INSURANC! Abbots’ Investment 119* . De 5 ]15* Lloyds Retailers ... 2 si Nil 
Alliance Assurance 8/-ps* Jan. 4,8 -ps* Assoc. Brit. Maltsters 10 10 Lucas (Joseph)... W2lof} 15 |Dec. 11) 15 
Sun Life Assurance . 1354+ : Jan. 1; 20 Associated Equipment 5tt| +7 Tlot Marconi Marine ...... Zlo* Dec. 21 2! 
Od. pet : : \ustralian Pastoral : 5 2 Monks Investment ]15* . |Dec. 19) Lig 
fEA AND RUBBER Birkenhead Brewery . 7 10 Moors’ & Robson’s B. 17lot| 22 25 
vs = Batu Matang Rubbe 6 Nil British Tabulating ... 8 Tt 15 9 ¢ Morgans Brewery 4 6l4ti lll, ‘eis 121s 
Months Chulsa Rubber . ; * Dec. 14) Nil * Butler Machine / 12 17 Porritts and Spencer.. 4\o* : Nov. 30! 4lo * 
d. K.M.S. Rubber . 6 47 10 ' § Butler (W.) and Co. $10 t $15 Dec 2 17 ¢ Reckitt and Sons 5 * 15(¢)\Jan. ] L5(c 
234 Pusing Rubber — 5 * Dec. 21 2lo® Carrier Engineering 25 50 Redfearn Brothers.. is + 2 | 15 
2314 Sengat Rubber... 6 2 Cheltenham Brewery 11 t} 16 16 Second Scotland Inv. 4lot 74 7 
. Westland Aircraft . 5t | 6t 
+t Free of income tax. Interims for year to date 
“ : , —_— * 
wi OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
Nov. 19 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
1940 (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
— Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
« for Weal 
Cote ia “ , tor Week Receipts Name Nov. 19, 1940 Name Nov. 19, 1940 Name Nov. 19, 1940 
23°21 .vame 
5 05(0) a -_ | 
40:05 194 or 1940 or Secnd. Brit. |18/112-18/1012 National D. | 9/712-10/712 ‘Key. Gold | 8/41>-9/101 
23-86 Limited Inv. 12/3-13/3 Century ... |10/1012-12/7/o Br. Ind. 4th |10/712-12/11: 
87-060 - New British 7/7!2-8/7!oxd Scottish ... 9/4!o-1010loxd Elec. Inds. | 12/112-13/72 
3. 45 B.A. and Pacific . 19 \Nov. 9 $1,105,000 34,000 21,209,000 1,776,000 Invest. Tr. 8 —10/-xd* | Univ. 2nd.. | 11/4!o-13/1lo Met. & Min.| 9/9-11/3xd 
~— 48(0) “A. Gt. Southern .. | 19 9 $1,905,000 — 124,000 35,573,000 — 1,377,000 Bk. &Insur. 12'9-14/9* Inv. Flex... 8 6-9/9 Cum. Inv... |12/1012-14/4loxd 
6:07 B.A. Western ... 19 9 $654,000 — 117,000) 12,069,000 1,197,000 Insurance .. 12,9-14/9* Inv. Gen... 12/3-13/3xd_ Producers.. | 5/6-6/6xd 
23-50¢ Canadian Pacific...... 45 14 $3,419,000 9,000 145,842,000 + 16,717,000 | Bank ...... 13/6-15/6* Key. Flex.. 8/410-9/10loxd Dom. 2nd..| 4/9-5/6xd 
5-05 Central Argentina ... | 19 9 $1,316,750 — 435,100 26,380,800 — 9,961,500 Set. BILLT. 9/3-11/3* | Key. Cons. 7,/9-9/3xd_ |'Orthodox .. 6/6-7/- 
| 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. ‘ * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


for ordinary stocks. 


n dividends 


. pric 4 
Prices, Prices, 


Price, | Ch’ge - Prices, P vrce, | Ch’se| 
, an. 1 to Jov ince Yield an. 1 to at TWO Moe? | el ow 
Year 1939 mA, 19. 1940 Name of Security -_ Nov. Nov. 19, ng 19, 1940 Dividends Name of Security . _ ne, 
High | Low | High | Low 1940 | 42 1940 Hich | Lax (a) (Db) 1040 | 42'| 194° 
British Funds & % a. © © fron, Goa, ar. —wate li i. 
71g | 61 7634 68lg || Consols 212% .....-++« 76 3 6 O 2/71g (11/3 2a 5lob Powell Duffryn ie 12/6 i5 % g. 
107g 98 111 1031g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... | 111 312 7f| 34/6 20/- 10 ¢ 12 c¢)}S. Durham Ord. £1... | 28/9 ee 
one 2 987, 98lo Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 985 2: 3 6 54/9 33/9 t2l2a +512 b) Staveley Coal, etc. fi 42/6 1/313 15 ‘ 
901g 10012 95lo Do. 21% 1944-49 ... 99 211 9 47/6 26/- 12lgc¢ 121g ¢| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 407 Todi 6 9 | 
991g _ 927% 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 . 102 214 0 39/— | 17/6 1012 6 4 a Swan, Hunter /1...... 28 9 13l10 35 
991g | 87 10214 94 Do. aye © after 1961 | 102 as Pl etaan! “ote 2loa 5b) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 20/712) —7lod 7 15 ¢ 
1121g | 10334 | 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 10754 219 1 | 21/1019, 9/6 6 6 & ai Vickers 10/— .....cccce00 149 3d 1615 4 
B74 | 7934 9254 | 865g Fund. 21 99 ° 1956-61 92 3 09 Textiles ae 
935g 8754 | 98le 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 98 2 17 ii 8/1019, 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 4- 3d NHI 
951g 871g | 991g | 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... | 98 3 1 9+ 38/6. 21/3 5 a 5 bj Coats,J.&P.£1 ...... 30.7 Liod! 6 io. 
10912 | 1001, 11334 | 1053g =$Fund. 4% 1960-90 me 1 nae 3 3 O || 39/1012 20/3 , 212 a! Courtaulds £1 ......... 30 - 64 | 433 
9914 9434 102 98%6 Nat. D. 2ig o 1944-48 | 101 2 7 3k\| 35/9 | 21/1012 5 6b 2l9a)| English Swg. Ctn. £1 26 3 l 5 14 
967 91lg 10134 951g Do. 3% 154-58 ses || 102 . 217 6 24/412, 11/9 Nil « 712 ¢| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 193 19| 745 
seis a 1003, 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 100! . : 61/3 42/6 t10 ¢ +t8loc! Patons & Baldwins #4 50/- +1/313 | 
1085, 102 llllg | 105136 Victory Bonds 4% ... 111 ; $$ Electrical Manufactg. 
eee coe 10073 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 101 : 218 4 : 43/llp 26/3 10 « 10 ¢)} Associated Elec. Fy ed 39 4 1/315 14 
9876 86 103 931g | War. L. 312% af. 1952 | 10154 4 3 8 10f| 92/6 | 66/3 15 b 5 @ British Insulated £1... 813 26/1419 
837 73 891g | 8014 | Local Loans 3% ...... 88 3 8 0 || 69/- | 46/3 10 6 5 a Callenders £1 ......... 60- 1/3) 5 9 ¢ 
99 91 100 9719 | Austria 3% 1933-53.. 99 . 2 = 20/- 11/6 1212 b 72a Crompton Park. A 5/- 176 +26) 5 14 
64 551, 71% 5934 India 212% = ......+seeee 6814 313 5 33/9 16/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢) English Electric £1 ... 289 +Tlod| 7 9 
90 78 9714 8214 Do. 312 % staseesesens 93 4315 6 83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 20 c) General Electric £1... | 77/6 W10lo 5 3 
115% = 1041, 115 10514 Do. 4°, 1958-68... 109 sel $15 2 Gas and Electricity 
Dom. & Col. Govts. : 38/3 23/6 5 6b 3 a Clyde Valley Elec. £1 33,9 1/3| 414 
10614 95 1071g | 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 105 42 5 42/6 20/6 10lg ¢ 3 a County of London £1 30/7 26|617 
1121g 103 1107g | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 108 : 2 4 27/- | 18/- 2l2a 312 6) Edmundsons £1 ...... 24 - 6d | 5 0 
1031, 92 1057g | 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 104 470 18/3 11/6 1',9 214 a) Gas Light & C. £1... 14/- 5 13 
110 102 10812 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 107! ;kt 6S 8312 29 4 6 Nila Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 37 1 110 12 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 21/9 5 b 2!9 a) Lancashire Elec. £1... 2610 Tiod| 5 12 
lllig 104 110144 104 Bir’ = 3% 1946-56 106 3 18 10 21/- 12/- 2126 Nila London Ass. Elec. £1 13.9 7 312 
815, 72 85 78 * 7 | eee 83 1 312 3 || 31/412) 17/6 4126 212@) North-East Elec. £1... 239 5 1 
93%6 | 8612 941g 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 3 10 10 42/3 | 22/- 6 6 3 @ Northmet Power £1 307 1/103) 5 16 
102% | 95 104 | 97 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 1022, .. «3 7 «2 | 38/Tle, 24/- 5i2b Zina Scouish Power £1... 3110)2| | Tod] 5 
Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 6 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 32 6 13! 419 
911g 73% 9234 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 86 ; 5 4 8 Motor, Cycle and 
651, 34 5812 22 Austria 412% 6 1934-59 30 2 : Aircraft 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) _ _ oes : 17/6 7/6 30 cc] 15) ell Austin S/— ........cccc000 139 5 9 
231, 6lg 351g 20 Brazil 5 °% , Fd. 1914.. 30 2 & 6 8p 16/410 6/- 4 a 6 6 Bristo] Aero. 10/—... 106 Od 9 10 
19 9 23 9 Chile 6%. (1929) 2.00 16 2 9 7 36/3 17/3 12!9 « 1212 ¢ De Havilland Air. £1 25 59 10 0 
551, 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 2112 1 16/9 7- TiS) ¢ ti2loc| Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 13 dd | 9 12 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%. - 18/712, 12/412 > ¢€ 6 ¢ Ford Motors £1 ...... 16 3 7 36 
8614 58 7934 fy lg | Egypt Unified 4% .. 67 1 5 18 6 15/712, _6/- 17126 15 a) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) | 12 13/13 10 
121, 9 1012 French 4% (British) .. - : 60/712, 39/419 212 a, 1212 b) Lucas, J. (£1) ......000 48 9xd 3916 2 
34 4 75g 41, German Dawes 5% 6 l 88/3 28/9 25 ¢ 20 ¢ Leyland Motors {1 ... 529 6! 6 16 
331g 3 619 2 Do. Young Ln. 412% + : 27/7i2, 16/9 45 ¢ 40 ©¢ Morris Motors 5/-Ord. 25 - 13/8 ( 
30 15 2419 1219 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * - 42125 25 5 a 15 b Rolls-Royce £1.......+ ' 18 0 
351g 15 25 1014 Hungary 712% +++ 13 . 12/354, 6/- 22l2¢ 25 ¢ Standard Motor 5/- ... 123 10 4 
6113 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... . . Shipping 
22/712, 12/3 4 < 5 c Furness, Withy £1 ... 19 6d) 5 5 
ee - as 23/9 13/6 4ict 2 @ P.&O. Def. £1. 21 - 6 2 
i, ao. Last two Price, Che yield 20/- | 13/- 5 c¢ (5 ¢ Royal Mail Lines £1.. 17 - 5 18 
Nov. 19, 1940 Dividends Name of Security Nov. | sinc€ § Noy, 19, 10/9 4/- Nil c Nil ¢ Union Castle Ord. £1 a Nil 
a 19, Nov. 1940 Tea and Rubber 
_ High | | Low _ _@) ©) © beac __|_ 1940 12 16/712, 5/9 6 ¢ 4 c¢ Allied Sumatra £1...... 10 - 8 | 
% % Railways £s. d.| 27/3 | 14/- 2 a 4 6 Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 176 + 1/31] 6 1¢ 
10 3lg Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 5 - Nil 32/1012 20/- 2l2a 7126 Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 28 9 7 
912g 478 Nil Nil | Can. Pac. Com. $25... * em ae 3/1114 2/3 6 6 4 a London Asiatic 2/- ... 33 lod} 6 2 
52 22 3lgc! Ilga@ Gt. Western Ord....... 3510 as O47 6 34/9 | 20/- 6 6 3 @ Rubber Trust £1 ...... 27'6 Tlod) 6 11 
80 341g 5 c¢ 2i2a LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 10 0 0 3/3 1/712 9e¢ 5 ¢ United Serdang 2/- ... 23 Llod! 4 
60 20 46 2 2 Do. 4% Ist Pf. ...... 36 1 1018 O oil 
24 9 NH cg lige!) L.MLS. Ord. — ..cccccee 15 4 10 0 0 60/334, 23/lle2' 20 c 5 ¢ Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 27 6 2/6} 3 12 
6012 21lg 4c 2 a 4% PE 1923 ......... 38 1 1079 27/712, 14/6 17126 = 12124@) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-.... 26 10 1/315 11 
7012 35 Le. 2... eo 52 2 1742-2 73/6 | 35/- lo 6 5 @ Burmah Oil £1......... 439 13 2 
6514 24 llg ¢ &,e| Lon. Trans. “C” ... 29 1 5 3 0| 81/1012 28/9 20 ¢ 5 c¢ Shell Transport £1 ... 26 3 Tlod| 2 1 
22 7 Nil c 1144¢ Southern Def. ......... ll 10 16 O 80/- 45/6 7igb 7i2a@ Trinidad Leasehlds £1 68 9 x t 7 
79 351g 5 ¢ 2lga@ Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 46 1 1016 0 . s Miscellaneous 
104 581g Ziga, 2125) Do. 5% PI........0000- 821: Be i 3 63/112) 38/9 7126| 5 @ Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 626 ee 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 6 Nil @ Barker(John) £1 ...... 27 6 - 3 12 
67/9 47/6 10 6 Tiga Alexanders £2, fl pd. 539 26 610 3 44/6 27/6 | m29 c 30-9c Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 38.9 3] 
3421, 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 332 1 312 0 56/- 28/9 8126 3 a Brit.Aluminium fl... 42/6 2'6\5 8 
£51 £431 8 cl 8 c¢ Bkof Montreal $100... * ae 107/6 53/llo 20 c t19lge¢ Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 889 1/3| 4 6 
30/9 19/- 5 6 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 26 3 ; 6 1 Te 63/llp! 42/6 7 a 10 & BritishOxygen £1 ... 639 1/3) 5 
73/3 46/6 7 6&6 $7 a Barclays Bank {1 ... 646 16'4 69 52/6 32/6 12126 7i2a Brockhouse(J.) £) ... 33.9 11 16 
91g 5l4 5 6b 5 a Chtd. of India £5...... 714 618 0 6512 27 4 «¢ 4 c¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 56 5 7 
52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 476 443 6316 31g 15 6 11234 Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 44 6 
Ps £52 £212 b| £22 a Hongkong and . $125 £65 2 i7 a2 6 38/9 19/9 D9 ¢ 12 él Dunlop £1........0.0.00 333 19| 5 
54/6 30/- 6 6b 6 @ Lioyds £5, £1 pd....... 45 - 16,5 6 6 10/112 4/- Nil ¢ Nil ¢ Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 8 6 6d 
B54 517z9 7126 7iga Martins £20, fe lo pd. 714 5 3 9 28/3 16/3 25 6 15 a Ever Ready Co.5/- .. 25'6 7:17 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 @ Midland £1, f ian 78 6 64/4 1 9 6316 314 20 6b 7\2a, Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 454 lg} 5 If 
4 5 6b 5 a Nat. Dis. (2\9. i‘ pd. 4 ; 5 20 28/6 16/3 15 @ 10 6 Gestetner (D.) 5/- 17 6 . Dae 
321g 231g 8 6b 8 a N.ofInd. £25,£12l2pd 27 7 8 6 93/9 64/410 5 a 20 6|Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 876 514 
69/9 39/- 7126 7iga Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 57/- 5 4 6 40/6 25/- 5 b 2 aj| Harrods £1 .........00. 27/6 1/3} ! 
385 8loa 8126 Royal Bk. of Scotland 405 430 33/924 17/6 5 6 3 a) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 29 3 6d | 5 
48/6 29/- 6146 334a@ Union Discount £1... 389 1 5 3 0 13/9 5/- Nil c 31g ¢ Imp. Smelting £1...... 107 Todi ¢ 
85/- 46/- 9 b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 69/- 2-|5 4 0 61lzo 3536 «= 15126) ~t7l2a Imp. Tobacco £1 ..... 5 
insurance $49%6 $3014 $2°25¢ $2 00c Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... * 
1534 50 6 40 a Alliance £1, fully pd. 21loxd 439 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6 International Tea 5/- 2 las 6d | 5 
131, 83 6/- b 4/6 a Atlas £5, £llq4 pd. ... 9 510 6 34/3 23/112 5146 = Nila. Lever & Unilever £1... 25 - Ziod| 4 
165g 82532 $25 6) ¢22l2a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 13 313 Ot 42 24/6 20 ¢ 10 c¢ London Brick £1 ...... 11/10 Tlod} 4 
155i¢ 9516| 6/- a 6/- b Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... 1114 5 6 6 87/6 67/6 15 6 5 a) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 «.. | 776 5 
2858 1614  +84-075c t12!ea Prudential £1 A ...... 20 4 5 O+| 54/4lg, 25/- 23136 15 a Marks & Spen.‘ A’5/- &9 $ 
Bly 5 19 6 11 a@ Royal Exchange £1... 714 429 4139 254 5 @ 12126) MetalBox £1 ....... 3 5 
8 5% 3/3 b 3/3 a Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 7 46 6 87/6 45/- Tiga 122 6b Murex £1 Ord. 3 16 | 5 2 
7 44 1354@, 13546 SunLtf. Ass. £1 ty. pd. 5 loxd 5 0 0 23/71o| 13/9 6 6 2124 Pinchin Johnson 10/- 19 6 6d} 45 
Investment Trusts 17/6 12/6 15 b 3 a) Ranks Ord. 5/— ......... 16/3 Tlod| 5 
460 14 6 11 a@ Alliance Trust ......... 466 5 70 61/6 36/3 1212 6 2!2a) Spillers Ord £1 ...... 539 7 5 
1871, 170 Blob 3lg@ Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 175 5 617 0 57/9 35/~ 10 6 31ga, Tateand Lyle £1 ...... 16 3 5 
188 135 6 6 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 139 ~ 14s 2 45/6 29/6 5 b 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... | 40 , 
187 153 8 6b 5 a Invest. Trust Def. ... 153 . 8 10 0 26/3 12/- 20 « 5 c Triplex Safety G. 10/- is 9 2. 
1651g 137 3 a 7 6 Trustees Cerp. Ord.... 137 5 7 5 0 96/9 59/9 10 a 13346 Tube Investments £1 85 - 13 I 
175 1401, 6 6b 4 a United States Deb.... 150 2 612 0 68/- 41/3 lllgd 334a@) Turner & Newall £1... 65 - 13/412 
Breweries, &c. 52/6 38/9 5 a 7ig6 United Dairies £1...... 457 7iodi 5 8 
125/6 96/3 t5 a t15 6. Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 114 -xd 3 310 Ot) 28/3 15/- 2212 c 4281g 0 United Molasses 6/8... 21/10 Tod! 6 18 
57/6 36/3 ll 6 5 a Courage Ord. £1...... 44 - 4-|7 5 3 66/3 38/9 50 6b 20 a Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 60 - 13 7 
70/3  46/- 6144a) 10 6} Distillers Ord. £1 ... 63- 3- 5 3 O x _ Mines 
83/- 45/- 11 @ 14 6 Guinness Ord. £1 ... 74/- 26,614 0 65/712 26/3 95 c 95 c Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 439 1/3; 8 
76/6 47/- 16 6b Jiga Ind, Coope & Alip. £1 716 l/-}611 9 11/9 6/3 t3l9@ #3126 BurmaCorp.Rs.9 .. & od 8 4 
52/9 30/6 6 @ 11 b Watney Combe Def. £1, 43 - 1-'719 0 51/3 22/6 3344 6'4 6) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1) 31 3 6 
tron, Coal and Steel 15 lly 95 6 95 a Crown Mines 10/- .. 1314 7 2 
6/6 3/- 10 ¢ 10 c Baldwins 4/- ......... 49 ; 8 8 6 Bl4 2l730| Nil cl Nil c De Beers (Def.) £2/¢2 4 J ate 
34/71 13/12 t5 a tid b Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 2610 1/3/5111 9F 41/63, 25/3 lilgb 111ga@ Randfontein £1......... 36 3 Tiod|12 & 
8/9 3/6 6 6b 4 a Cammell Laird 5/-... 69 3d 7 8 *~O 115,6 55g 25 a 15 & RhokanaCorp. {1 . 7igxd 3/0} 2 36 
24/71, | 11/3 5 6b 3 a Colvilles Ord. £1... 20/7 715 0 16/- 7/- 10 a 10 6 Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- | 13/9 ad : 
28/11g 12/6 10 « 7 ©¢ Dorman LongOrd.f1 20- 2/46'7 5 O 1013 679 75 6 75 a) Sub Nigel 10/- ......... 83,4 ge 
26/111, 13/6 +4 6b +¢2lea, Guest Keen &c.Ord.f1 226 Jlod 5 14 OF Tllis 5 5/66 2 6a Union Cp, 12/6 fy. pd. 614 6 x 
_27/9 13/1lo 15 6b 7loa: Hadfields 10/- ...... 22'6 10 0 O 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 57/6 13 
(a) Interim dividend. 5) Final dividend. c) Last two yearly dividends. d) Worked on 9%, basis. e, Allowing for exchange. f) Flat ras 
(g) Worked on 2210% basis. :) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. k) Based on rede mption at par in +” 
(m) Including bonus of 5°, free of tax. n) Yield on 1-523", basis ars For i5 months to December 31, 1939 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capita! reserve p) Yield worked on 2 2'2 per cent. basis. (gq) Worke 1 OL basis, t Free of Income Tax. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 12, Nov. 19, 
1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. . 
Whea' zm @ 6, Gs 
No LN. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St.J. 33 1 33 1 
Eng. Gaz. av., per Cwt. (€)......... 14 8 14 8 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London ...... 23 6 25 «6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 20 4 20 6 
Oats ” »” ” ” 14 t l4 t 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b.. 10 3 10 6 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt. f.0.b. Zz 3 te Ss 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 

English long sides ............... ‘ : 7 2 : 

Imported hinds ..............006. } 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ...... { Ls 23 

Imported saniennsaaleatnvensbiene t 4 1 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib........ 8 0 3 0 

BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut sic de 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTE 2 (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 0 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Home Produced ........ wasn oe 2 99 

Imported ..... tadiiontemtcheic:. “Geo ” 
COCCA (per cwt.)— 

SAMS shevgeessdcecseres 5 ) ; 

. f 1 ) ) 

SER sccceeee. Ceteeeeeeeee Dg +a 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

IE, @s GE Es escsccoecessse Nom Nom 

Costa Rica, mediumtogood ... { “ys z , i ) 
EGGS (per 120)—English............ mB = 


LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward ... 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. 
cif. U.K./Cont. 
REFINED London— 
Granulated, 2cwt. bags . 10 t 6 
West India Crystallised .. << ; 
TOBACCO (per lb.)— 
Indian stemmed and un-f 0 + o 8 
stemmed .... ° ine ao ' 
Rhodesian, stemmed and md 


stemmed 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— 
Raw, Mid-American 
Set RR TATE, osc ccccceavec 
BN Se WIE cnscccncencese 
Se 3 - 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. i 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 23 9 >3 


shipm. 


(2) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s, 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(d) Including import duty and delivery charges 


Nov. 


COTTON—continued. 1940 


19 x 19, 32’s & 40's... 34 6 34 0 


» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
ire * >) eo 12 11 12 8 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
36 X 35, Sig BB. .cccce 11 11 ll 8 
FLAX (per ton)— rie" -_* 
RINNE BEE ons ca nccencdessesesesece Nom. Nom. 
ONE "in dasctunsstddecccenense Nom Nom. 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spotJ2” 260'0 26,0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, 
Nov.-Dec. SIND  benddnccadnaane 2300 2300 
} 4 
>. ua. S uu. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 3 6 3 6 
10040 Hessians, per yd. ...... 0 4: 0 4lo 


8 40 Hessians, per yd. 


ecececece 0 3: Oo 3)! 


SISAL (perton)—African,Nov. Jan. £ s. fs 


12, Nov. 19, 
r d. 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 4 ¢. 1¢& 


GOEL DP intsaweniieesciuectneesoouse 26 0 26 O 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 1934 
Selected blacktfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 29%4 2934 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 24 24 
Tops—- 
Be ND aicacaccccssscvncccscece 45 15 
56'S SUBST CALEOR ocsccecceccscss 39 39 
48’s average carded ............ 31 31 
GORI isis ncecncssces 2954 2954 
MINERALS 
d < 
COAL (per ton)— _ eS £4 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 1 31 6 31 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne > 4 25 4 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 512 6 312 6 
NS Bs ONO oi cececeesisccceses 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x 20). 9 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (¢)—Electrolytic ....... 6200 6200 
“f 25 00 257100 
Tin—Standard cash ............. ; pie is - . x > 
ii os f 26050 259100 
Fhree months ......00000. 1 260100 259150 
Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash ... 2500 2500 
Spelter (d)—G.O.RB., spot ....... 25150 235150 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 11600 11000 
f ) ) 'or 
Nickel, home delivery ..... 4 Gee. cae 
° “ r 90 00 90 00 
Antimony, Chinese ...........008 { 92 0 ( 0200 
Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2100 210 0 
Platinum, refined ... . per oz. 900 900 
ane in r 5000 4900 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib.4 54100 5200 
d s. d 


GOLD, per fine ounce 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
GU nandandabacnasesudesecesuenensces 111 111 


sveceesses 168 0 168 0O 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Average weeks ended November 9th and November 16th. 


Nov. 12, 
1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nov. 19, 
1940, 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to seas 


4-ton loads and upwards per ton 





. & 
44 6 14 6 


CHEMICALS—- 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 5950 595 ae 
s. d. s. 

»  Tartaric, English, less5% Ib. 2 6 2 Glo 
Ammonia, Sulphate... perton 9/160 9 16/0 
Nitrate of Soda .... perton 10140 1014/0 
Potash, Sulphate perton Nom. Nom. 
Soda Bicarb. ........... perton 11/00 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals .........+4+ per ton { 3, . 5 2 : 

COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.1215 0 12/150 
— SP s. d. — 5 

‘et salted Austra- i 5), x1 

lian, Soccer $40) 50 Ib. 9.2 2 oe 
CR FO OE GI. cocecccccccsees O 5il4 » 5ly 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. O 7is O Ty 
English & Welsh Market Hides— F ’ 

Best heavy ox and heifer ...... . i “ 

5 \ 344 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 6 jie 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............006 a 3 6 
UII Wiis ccisscnsnesss 7. 2 
I Waidsevivccccecesessess : 7 : 
i 
Dressing Hides ..................00- 1 8 . ? 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 


Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 ; 3S 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 12, Nov. 19, 

194 ) l 40 

GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 8754 39 
» Winnipeg, Dec.......... 72 72 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .......... 625, 65 

Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 37 $054 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ............. 15 5 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec.......... 17 5 

METALS (per Ib.) — 

Copper, Connecticut ........ co «682-00 12 00 

Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 50°75 50-30 

Bs Be Bog BR ceccscccsocess ; 5-80 5-80 


Nov. 12, Nov. 19, 
1940 1940 
METALS (per lb.) —conr. Cents Cents 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 7:25 7:25 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) — 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. ..... 77 4:76 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
NEG TT aivtededisiiacnwes 514 514 
WOME, TOO. Sc ccccsvcccscces 7:00 7-00 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10-07 10°41 
Cotton, Am. mid., Dec. ....... 9-90 10-20 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ......... 5°70 5°95 
Lard, Chicago, Dec. ........0... 4-82 4-92 


(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 011 11 
Vaporising Oil . 0 11 0 Illy 
(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... l 6 1 61 
Fuel oil, in bulk, +x instal. 
Thames— 
cL cnacncdssduasieniae 0 7 Se 3 
sie cchacécicnisiesas 0 8b O 8k 
. . 625 0( 23 0/0 
ROSIN (per ton) —American sere) a 00 a 0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.)— s. & S. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 O © 1113.6 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 8000 8000 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
RI TIE Ciscdadpadscecssarecscas 41100 41/10/0 
PN I ceccinninsicnnciasicunnne 4450 445/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............0005 31/2'6 31/2/6 
a re 28/2'6 28'2/6 
PN  iidentnctnctdddundncéenecoesacs 19150 19 15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 6176 6176 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
FO re 10100 an 
I aiiatadinsndadssetenanees 1650 19/00 
(c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) Nov. 12, Nov. 19 
—cont. 1940 1940 
Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents Cents 
OE III isis sen iaieinnctncemede 102 102 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 21:00 20°75 
Do. do. Nov.-Dec. 2054 205g 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent, 
Ps GD tise cscciiccccnsen 2:90 2:80 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
t.o.b. Cuba, RI ken tisniasasen 0:76! 0: 751o 
Moody's Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 167-7 168:°9 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 652 
at £119,073 against £106,614, has raised 
the ordinary distribution from 863 to 


95 per cent. GENERAL THEATRE 
CORPORATION is paying no ordinary 
dividend as in the previous year. Gross 
receipts rose from £312,526 to £338,011, 
but net revenue declined from £93,921 
to £80,040. ROSARIO DRAINAGE is 
repeating the 3 per cent. ordinary payment 
despite lower gross and net earnings at 
£197,387 against £200,789 and at £21,210 
against £27,482 respectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Birkenhead Brewery Co., Ltd.— 
Final dividend 6 per cent., plus bonus 
1 per cent., less tax at 8s. 6d. in £, for 
year September 30, 1940, making 10 per 
cent., plus bonus of 1 per cent. tor year 
against 10 per cent. dividend for previous 
year. The net profits, after making 
Provision for taxation, £66,688 (£59,559). 


Westland Aircraft, Ltd.—Profit for 
year to June 30th (after taxation and con- 


tingencies), £48,173 (£52,013). General 
reserve, £20,000. General contingency 
Teserve, £10,000. Ordinary dividend 


5 per cent., tax free (6 per cent., tax free), 
Carry forward, £14,340 (£16,167). 


Daily Mail and General Trust.— 
Total income during year to September 
30th, £206,189 (£191,353). Taxation, 
£47,138 (£34,633). Net profit, £147,511 


£143,325). Ordinary dividend 5; per 
cent. (34 per cent. tax free). Carry 
forward, £115,976 (£111,862). 

Mount Lyell Mining.—Net profit, 


to September 30th, £183,095 (£161,189). 


Ordinary dividend raised from 7} to 
10 per cent. Net profit, struck after 
charging prospecting, etc., £28,489 
£26,177). Depreciation, £64,446 
£65,009). Taxation, £50,018 (£37,601). 
South West Africa Company.— 


Net profit, vear to June 30th, £78,229 
£79,720). Ordinary dividend raised from 
> to 10 per cent. 


Second Industrial Trust.—Gross 
revenue year to September 30, 1940, 
£74,989 (£72,360). To tax, £25,991 
£18,138). Netincome, £49,998 (£54,222) 
Carry forward, £32,574 (£25,659). 


Ordinary dividend 5} per cent., as before’ 


Frederick Braby and Company.— 
Trading profit year to September 30th, 
£349,840 (£206,767). E.P.T. and income 
tax, £228,000 (£66,300). Depreciation, 
£27,643 (£26,892). Contingency reserve, 
nil (£20,000), Suspense reserve, £15,000 


(£10,000). Ordinary dividend 10 per cent. 
10 per cent. plus centenary bonus of 
24 per cent.). Forward, £58, 111 (£55,245). 


General Theatre Corporation. 
Profit for year to March 31st, £338,011 
£312,526). Taxation, £44,063. Deprecia- 
tion reserve, £20,000. General reserve, 
£40,000. Preferred ordinary dividend 
again 9 per cent. Forward, £65,553 
(£63,014). 


Fras. Hinde and Hardy, Ltd.— 
Trading profit, year to June 30th, £10,158 
trading loss of £18,285). Net loss, £4,195 





(net loss, £28,944). Debit forward, 
£31,767. 

Cordoba Sentral Trust.—Gross 
income year to June 30th, £357,784. 
Distribution 1} per cent. on “B” de- 
benture stock. Forward, £12,893 
£10,252). 

Crabtree Electrical Industries.— 


Net income, £75,119 (£85,114). 


Ordinary 
dividend 17} per cent. as before. 


Entre Rios Railway.—Gross receipts 
year to June 30th, £1,093,334 (£1,181,166). 
Working expenses, £852,551 (£889,280). 
Exchange losses, £65,782 (£90,088). Net 
income, £175,001 (£201,798). Debit 
balance, £56,938 (£35,691). Debit for- 
ward, £506,712. 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & FOUR PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF to10 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 1st December, 


Head Office : 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 1940, will be PAID on ard after 2nd December, 1940 (Saturdays 


_— ; excepted), between the hous of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie 
and 403 Branches and Agencies in Australia Bank, Limited, where lists may be obtained 


Subscribed Capital ... xl = .» £5,000,000 Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior ty 
Paid-up Capital eas e 3,000,000 payment. 
Further Liability of Proprietors ca as 2,000,000 


Reserve Fund.. Soe ae ne For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
Special Currency Reserve ... —_ a 1,585,000 H. KANO, Manage 


Sue _issued on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank throughout 
Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. Bills negotiated or 
forwarded for collection. Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, Manager. 


7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
16th November, r1aqo. 





ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 


are still available. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 


each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference, 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines 


are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


ADVANTAGES OF APPOINTING LLOYDS 
BANK AS YOUR EXECUTOR OR TRUSTEE 


SECURITY. The Bark will assume responsibility for 
the custody of Trust Funds. 

ECONOMY. Once the Bank accepts the appointment 
no further change in Executors or Trustees, with the 
consequent expenses, need be made. Fees are moderate 
and are not payable until the Bank's duties begin. 
IMPARTIALITY lhe Bank is able to administer Trusts 
with an impartiality not always attainable by relatives 
or friends. 

ADMINISTRATION. The Bank has the services of an 
expert staff trained in management of Estates and Trusts 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





Head Office: 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 





TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 






THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Paeeepennnes in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is 
limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 
1929 of the Colony.) 









AUTHORISED CAPITAL... es ¢. 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP 12 Months ._ «= « « 3 00 
STERLING 

— FUNDS { ONGKONG CURRENCY 6 Months - - - - 110 0 






RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS .. 


Head Office : HONGKONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3,a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application 





Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 






PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631 















OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 







The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - » 142,150,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA 





To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 






In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 









BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
London Office : 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. || | N2 ort terete rene ne nnnnnnn 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,300,000 


ASSETS EXCEED - - - -  £72,400,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED  - - - £125,100,000 
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